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Smoke —Moisture—Gases—Fumes 
—What do They do to Your Buildings ? 


Destructive as all these elements are to many building materials—they are 
harmless if your buildings have roofs and siding of Robertson Process Metal 
(RPM). For the sheet steel core of R P M is encased in a triple-protective 
coating of (1) Asphalt (2) Asbestos felt and (3) Waterproofing. It is rendered 
completely and permanently immune to the corrosive action of smoke, mois- 
ture, gases, fumes—all the elements of deterioration which attack railroad 
buildings. ;. 


Buildings covered with R P M are equipped for a long life of service without 
requiring painting or repairs. Upkeep expense is eliminated—a feature that 
is especially appreciated by railroad executives who are taking advantage of 
every possible opportunity to reduce operating expense. 


Under present reduced prices, R P M is within easy reach of buyers whose 
programs of economy demand consideration of first costs alone. And, so far 
as ultimate economy is concerned, it would be difficult to find a building mate- 
rial which can compare with RPM. For the original cost of this Robertson 
Product—which is its only cost—is spread over such a long life of service that 
its “‘cost per year’”’ is remarkably low. 


A sample of R P M will be sent on request together with prices and complete 
descriptive literature. 
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The long runway connected with the coal- 
ing station of the Erie Railroad at Sala- 
manca, N. Y. (illustrated above), is com- 
pletely covered with RPM. As the pic- 
ture shows, this structure is constantly 
exposed to the destructive influence of 
But it is under 
just such condition that R P M renders its 


smoke, steam and fumes. 


most valuable service. 


Some Other Railroad Users of RP M 


First order 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1 5 orders 
Chicago & Alton......... 1919 4 orders 
Chicago, Burlington & ‘ 

MUNIN. ai0.5.0'0,0Suh winlgts 1920 8 orders 
Chicago & Northwestern. .1908 11 orders 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 

ee ree 1921 2 orders 
Missouri Pacific.......... 1921 2 orders 
2 se | eee 1914 11 orders 
Pennsylvania............ 1908 85 orders 
OS PR ree a eer oP 1915 7 orders 
ee ore 1909 24 orders 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. Branches in All Principal Cities 
For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia; B. & S. H. Thompson & Co., Limited, Sales Agents, Montreal, and Principal Cities 


gp ROBERTSON PROCESS METAL 


FOR PERMANENT ROOFS, SIDING AND TRIM 
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Every Acco Chain is a Safety Chain 
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B The big “Acco” Chain line meets the in- 
creasing demand for a strong, durable and 
safe chain for exacting railway service. 
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“Acco” Chain the 


chain of the most 
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perfect uniformity 


Whether used as slings with wrecking 
cranes, traveling cranes and derricks or 
safety chains, brake chains and hose 
chains on passenger cars, 
or used for the smallest 
bell, conductor valves or 
seal pin chain, the 
“Acco” Chain is always a 


SAFETY CHAIN. 


of quality. 


“Acco” chain, absolutely 

| safe and thoroughly proof 
i tested, is a protector of 
life, equipment and con- 
a tinuity of operation. 
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Reflect for a moment 
upon the tremendous sig- 
nificance of these three 
important items. 


American Chain Company 


Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices Chicago Pittsburgh Boston 
Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco New York 





Largest Manufacturers of Chain in the W orld 
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Railway development has been practically at a standstill for 
five years and relatively little imprevement work has been 
dene for ten years. Meanwhile the traf- 


Selecting fic has continued to grow and the need 
the Work for increased facilities and for improve- 
to Be Done ments to reduce the cost of operation 


has grown likewise. As a result the 
roads are facing an improvement program of tremendous pro- 
portions, involving work which will yield excellent returns 
on the investment. In fact, the problem of the managements 
now is to select for first attention those projects which will 
yield the largest returns. The president of a large railroad, 
to whom a promoter had presented a plan for improvements 
on a certain portion of his property which he claimed would 
yield a return of 18 per cent on his investment, replied 
recently that if he had available the amount of money which 
this project would require, he knew of many other places on 
his road where he could spend it and secure an even larger: 
return. This indicates the necessity for a close analysis of 
each project in the light of present traffic and other conditions 
to determine what it will accomplish. With this information 
in hand, it is possible for a management to select the projects 
for first action most intelligently. 


On a busy railroad like the two-track portion of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford main line, described in an- 
other column of this paper, the benefit 

The New Haven’s derived from avoiding a stop, in the 
Low-Voltage case of a long and heavy freight train, 
Switch Machines is found in two principal directions, 
(1) the saving of time for the freight 

and for following passenger trains, and (2) the saving of the 
additional coal which would be used in starting the freight 
to resume its journey. In this case both of these elements 
are very considerable; but the most definite word about the 
savings that we find in the account given to us is that they 
are “incalculable.” This word means, usually, “too large to 
be calculated,” and presumably is used somewhat in that 
sense in this place; and with some reason. Taking it more 
literally, as meaning that the proper methods of making the 
calculations are not known, or are very difficult of applica- 
tion, the statement may, no doubt, be accepted, at least as 
far as the value of time saved is concerned. If passénger 
trains are kept on time and if consignees of perishable freight 
make no complaint of delay, it is perhaps permissible to de- 
fer the task of measuring these benefits in dollars and cents 
—at least until the strike and its burdens are out of the way. 
As to the amount of coal used, while different students of 
the problem have reported different estimates, it is to be said, 
first, that the smallest estimates show quantities well worth 
saving and, secondly, that the New Haven ought to be able 
to be the first to give to the world an accurate estimate; for it 
has now been using electric locomotives extensively for sev- 
eral years, and electric power (and fuel consumption) will 
be more susceptible of precise rheasurement. One significant 
item in the time-estimates of the New Haven people, and one 
which is sometimes overlooked, is that with hand-thrown 
switches the time lost in leaving the side track is, if trains 
are very long, much more than the time lost in stopping to 


enter the siding. In entering, they lose five to ten minutes; 
in leaving, from 15 to 20. To stop an 80-car train so that 
the caboose shall be just clear of the switch is a trick which 
in practice is often very poorly executed. 


The foremen in the various mechanical departments are a 
picked lot of men who never would have been placed in their 
positions had-they not shown more than 


Support ordinary ability both as mechanics and 
the as leaders. In spite of the fact that 
Foremen they are proportionately poorly paid, 


they can usually be depended upon to 
meet an emergency and as a class have again and again 
shown their loyalty to the railroad on which they are em- 
ployed. These are the men who come in direct and constant 
contact with the rank and file of the workmen and unless 
they work in the interests of the higher officers and pass on 
a spirit of fairness and loyalty, the whole organization of 
the department is bound to be at least inefficient. These 
men have been going through a trying period during the past 
few weeks and most of them have been working hard and 
intelligently. Like all men, they are human and appreciate 
a little praise when work has been well done and where 
support is needed they like to know that they can rely upon 
the interest and backing of the officers higher up the line. 
A good foreman knows the conditions under which his men 
work and their needs and will stick up for his men when 
they are in the right, knowing that by so doing he is bound 
to win and to hold their co-operation. In the same way an 
officer should know and support the foremen reporting to 
him either directly or indirectly. It takes time and experi- 
ence to develop a foreman and it costs money. Having found 
a promising man or one who has shown ability, do. not allow 
him to become discouraged or to leave for the lack of appre- 
ciation or support. 


When a railroad buys a locomotive differing radically from 
those in service and after testing it for scarcely more than a 
month, buys 150 more identically like 
it, no further proof is needed that the 
new design has made good. The order 
placed by the New York Central last 
week is one of the noteworthy events of 
recent years and one that is likely to have a decided effect 
on motive power policies and on operating practice. Few 
details regarding Michigan Central locomotive 8000. after 
which the new motive power is to be patterned, have been 
made public. The announcements given out by the railroad 
:ndicate that the leading features of the design are maximum 
power per unit of weight, minimum fuel consumption and 
ease of operation. Apparently a few weeks’ service. has 
shown conclusively that these objectives have been attained 
and, what is more important, that a locomotive meeting these 
requirements is also a locomotive that will make money for 
the road. The engineers of the railroads, the locomotive 
builders and the supply companies have succeeded in develop- 
ing the steam locomotive into a highly efficient machine from 
the engineering standpoint. These improvements are often 


A Locomotive 
That 
Made Good 
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discussed by engineers but up to this time have been toc sel- 
dom applied as effectively as they might be to reduce the 
cost of operation. When, as in this instance, the higher 
officers co-operate in designing a type that will meet the 
operating requirements and then give the motive power a 
chance io perform at its best efficiency, the savings that can 
be effected are remarkable. The New York Central’s latest 
type of power is likely to be the forerunner of many designs 
of improved locomotives. 


It is to be expected that the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
received with much pleasure the June earnings reports of that 
company. In view of the size and im- 
June portance of the Pennsylvania System 
Earnings the report will be received with equal 
Statements satisfaction by those interested in the 
railroad situation generally if not in 
the Pennsylvania in particular. The reason is that the report 
for the Pennsylvania System as a whole shows a net railway 
operating income for the first six months of 1922 of $44,- 
442.202, an increase of $34,788,204 over the net for the first 
half of 1921. The report shows a decrease of $7,386,259 
in gross revenues. The reason for the increased net was the 
cutting of expenses in the amount of $40,609,204. Nor was 
this decrease due to savings in maintenance; of the total, 
$29,197,303 was in transportation expenses. The Pennsyl- 
vania has been making some unusually rapid strides in get- 
ting back to something like its old-time form, but one must 
feel that this rather caps the climax. The Pennsylvania, 
however, is only one of a number of roads which have issued 
interesting earnings reports for June. The Rock Island, for 
instance, reports that its June net operating revenue was the 
best for that month in ten years. The Baltimore & Ohio’s 
net after rentals for the six months was $14,580,295 as com- 
pared with $7,630,464 for the first half of last year. This 
road reported an increase of about $2,500,000 in its operat- 
ing revenues. Its maintenance expenses increased slightly 
but its transportation expenses, the real test of operations, 
were decreased nearly $8,000,000 and total expenses nearly 
$6,000,000. Wall street seems to be very much interested 
in railroad stocks just now—coal strike or shopmen’s strike 
notwithstanding. With monthly earnings statements like 
these and the possibilities that many of them hold out for 
increased dividend rates, this interest is hardly surprising. 


A correspondent asks us to give an explanation of the 
British train-control committee’s declaration (See Railway 
Age, July 29, page 149) that train 

British Views stops are more necessary at stop than 
on at caution signals. We are not sure 
Automatic Stops that we can do so. The report indicates 
that the committee’s decisions, on this 

and on other points, were based on the number or percentage 
of collisions which during the past ten years have been due 
to different causes. In America the advocate of automatic 
train-control aims to forestall every cause of collision, 
whether it shows itself once a month or once in twenty years. 
The engineman who from pure absentmindedness may run 
past a distant signal at 50 miles an hour is constantly con- 
sidered in our calculations; while in theirs the prominent 
example is the case of a runner who by an error of judgment 
runs a short distance beyond a stop signal. It is to be 
remembered that Englishmen take for granted that there 
will always be an overlap of 80 rods beyond the stop signal. 
Their signals are almost all manually operated, and the 
signalmen’s rules require them to allow this; never to admit 
a train at A until the rear of the preceding train has passed 
a quarter mile beyond B. When they depend on this overlap 
their problem is much simplified. The American habit of 
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mind does not recognize this feature. Another query which 
occurs to the American in reading this report is as to the 
paragraph recommending the commencement of the installa- 
tion of train stop apparatus at “selected” home signals. Who 
shall make the selection, or on what basis, is not indicated. 
Considering the- question from the standpoint of cost, very 
few can be selected anywhere at present. This difficulty is 
felt in England, no doubt, as badly as it is felt here. On 
the basis of the fundamental theory in the premises, it is 
desirable to safeguard a great multitude of places; for to 
calculate the location of the next disaster, or next dozen 
disasters, would be harder than to predict what building in 
New York or London will next be struck by lightning. 
We may be quite sure that the British committee has no 
idea of requiring the installation of automatic train-control 
throughout 49 locomotive divisions within the next two years. 
Indeed, there will be critics who will say that the English- 
men’s cautiousness—which is very evident, notwithstanding 
the positive and progressive tone of the report—is excessive. 
Evidently, they were able to reach a unanimous agreement 
only by keeping silent on some important points. But where 
is the competent engineer who today would proceed any 
faster? 


So far as possible the railroads should budget their material 
needs, particularly for shops and enginehouses, determining 
; how much material of a given kind will 
Piece- be needed in a year and placing the 
meal order all at one time. Deliveries may 
Ordering be arranged as convenient throughout 
the year, but by placing a single large 
order for the year, important concessions in price can be 
obtained. Many railroads are not adhering to this prac- 
tice and the following is but one of many examples which 
might be cited: A manufacturer of rivet forges for both 
car and locomotive shops uses a special tile lining for ap- 
plication to the forges when the fireboxes burn out. The 
manufacturer gets orders for one, two, four, twelve and 
up to fifty tile linings, at $14.00 a lining. If purchased 
in car load lots, the railroads could save $4 apiece on their 
linings, to say nothing of reduced cost of transportation. 
Small orders are usually wanted in a hurry, go by express at 
higher cost, and must be boxed with special care to avoid 
chipping and breaking. Knowing the number of forges on 
an entire system, and the average life of firebox linings, it 
would be easy for any road to determine its annual con- 
sumption of tile linings and order at one time instead of 
placing several small orders throughout the year. Other ma- 
terials should be purchased in this way with resulting 
economy. , 


While it may seem premature at this season of the year 
to suggest that the railways should undertake now to prepare 
to cope with winter problems, less than 
In Summer four months remain before cold weather 
Prepare may be expected with its added diffi- 

for Winter culties of operation. It is particularly 
aan important that adequate steps be taken 
in time this year because the indications are that the railroads 
will be called upon to handle a traffic of record proportions 
during this season of adverse operating conditions. A grain 
crop of unusual size is to be moved, much of which must of 
necessity be transported after snow flies. Even more pressing 
will be the demand for the transportation of coal, for it is 
evident that the normal reserves cannot be built up before 
winter, and that coal must therefore move during the cold 
weather in much larger volume than is customary. Con- 
fronted with such a situation the forehanded railway execu- 
tive will plan to remove every possible obstacle to operation 
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before the critical time arrives. In view of the relatively 
short period remaining and the special demands which are 
now being made on engineering and maintainance officers in 
common with those of other departments, it is important that 
attention be given to the concentration of maintenance forces 
on that work which will contribute in the largest measure to 
good track, the repair of those buildings essential to opera- 
tion, the rehabilitation of important pumping stations and 
other facilities which, if they fail, will affect operation most 
adversely. Likewise, it is equally advisable that preferred 
attention be given to those improvement projects which wil! 
relieve congestion and facilitate operation to the exclusion, 
for the time being, of that work which, while perhaps equally 
important, will not aid in carrying the peak load of the im- 
mediate future. 


Railways’ Rejection of President’s Plan 


Say DESIRABILITY of ending the shop crafts’ strike was 

obvious to everybody when the railway executives met 
in New York on Tuesday to consider President Harding’s 
plan of settlement. The country’s prosperity is being 
jeopardized by industrial warfare. It sorely needs industrial 
peace. But the railway executives rejected the President’s 
plan with more real unanimity than we have ever known 
them to show upon any subject. 

It is important that the public should be made to un- 
derstand just why this was the case. The crux of the Pres- 
ident’s plan was that part of it which related to the seniority 
rights of the strikers. He proposed that they should be taken 
back into service with the same seniority rights that they had 
before they struck. The railway executives refused to do 
this because it would have been not only inexpedient in the 
long run, but positively immoral. 

It would have been contrary to the highest considerations 
of expediency from the standpoint not only of the railways, 
but also of the public, because in case of future railway 
strikes it would have furnished everybody an incentive to 
strike and nobody an incentive to work. ‘Therefore, in case 
of strikes in future it would have greatly increased the dif- 
ficulty of preventing an interruption of transportation. 

It is most desirable that railway labor controversies should 
be settled by arbitration and not by strikes and lockouts. But 
to have adopted the President’s plan would have been to 
have discriminated against men who accepted the arbitra- 
tion awards of the Railroad Labor Board and stayed at work 
or went to work under them and in favor of men who refused 
to accept the awards and struck. The heaviest blow ever 
dealt the cause of peaceful settlement of labor disputes in 
this country was dealt by President Wilson in 1916, when 
he supported the railroad brotherhoods in their refusal to 
arbitrate the question of a basic eight hour day. Another 
heavy blow would be dealt the cause of arbitration if men 
who have struck rather than accept the awards of the Labor 
Board should lose nothing by doing so and those who have 
stayed at work under the awards should gain nothing. 

The worst feature of the President’s plan, however, was 
that most railway executives could not have accepted and 
carried it out without committing an act of perfidy and dis- 
honor. And the fact should not be overlooked that the Rail- 
road Labor Board would have been a partner in this perfidy 
and dishonor. The existing seniority rules were adopted by 
the Labor Board at the instance of the labor unions them- 
selves. As the railway executives pointed out in the resolu- 
tions they adopted Tuesday, the Chairman of the Labor 
Board at the time the strike was called said in a public 
Statement, which he indicated expressed the sentiments of 
a majority of the board, that “it must be understood now 
that men who remained in the service and those who are now 
entering it will have rights of seniority that the board could 
not ignore.” 
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The railway managements, in order to maintain operation, 
had to offer inducements to men to stay at work and to new 
men to go to work. In most cases, therefore, the manage- 
ments promised and authorized their supervisory officers to 
promise old employees who stayed at work and new men who 
went to work that they would be given seniority rights and 
the regularity of employment which those rights carry with 
them. The executives of the railways could not take back 
the strikers with their full seniority rights without violating 
their own promises to men now at work and completely stul- 
tifying the supervisory officers whom they authorized and 
directed to hold and to employ men under the obligation of 
the same promises. Furthermore, the Railroad Labor Board 
could not consent to the railways taking back the strikers 
with their full seniority rights without having to eat state- 
ments bearing upon the matter repeatedly made on behalf 
of a majority of its members immediately before and after 
the strike began. 

It is plain that President Harding, in proposing his plan, 
did not fully realize how he was asking railway officers, both 
high and low, to sacrifice their personal honor, and that he 
was profoundly impressed by the menace to the country’s’ 
welfare presented by the coal strike, the shop employees’ 
strike and thinly veiled threats from high labor union sources 
to call sympathetic strikes in other industries if these strikes 
are not settled satisfactorily to the labor leaders. By a 
curious coincidence President Wilson in urging the railway 
executives in 1916 to grant the basic eight hour day, and 
spokesmen of the Harding administration six years later in 
urging that striking railway employees be taken back with 
their full seniority rights, have used the same argument— 
namely, that the railways should accept the terms proposed 
to help save the country from a great disaster due to the 
attitude of organized labor. 

If a great disaster can be averted only by railway officers 
violating solemn promises they have made in order to keep 
the railways running and thereby sacrificing their personal 
honor, the disaster is so near and so inevitable that no 
sacrifice or concession that the railways or their officers 
could make would avert it. But President Wilson was un- 
duly alarmed in 1916, and some other persons are unduly 
alarmed now. ‘There was no real occasion then, and there is 
no real occasion now, for surrender to men who refuse arbi- 
tration of differences with their employers, or who refuse to 
accept the results of such arbitration. On the contrary, the 
surrender of President Wilson and Congress to the demands 
of the railroad brotherhoods in 1916 has caused since then 
far more labor trouble than it has prevented; and a similar 
compliance now by the government and the railroads with 
the demands of the striking shop employees for reinstate- 
ment of their full seniority rights probably would cause the 
country to reap a harvest of dragon’s teeth as large as it has 
reaped as a result of the passage of the Adamson Act. 

The only safe course for the government is to insist upon 
full compliance with the awards of the Railroad Labor Board — 
and complete protection of those who have been willing to 
work under those awards. ‘The only safe and honorable 
course for the railway managers is to keep the promises they 
have made to the men without whose loyal work they could 
not have kept the railways running. If organized labor 
has become so strong and reckless that it can bring disaster 
on the country because the railway managers will not com- 
mit an act of perfidy and dishonor to which the government 
itself would be a party, then a surrender to the unreason- 
able demands of organized labor would prove a far greater 
disaster to the country than any disaster which organized 
jabor’s own acts could bring upon it. Fortunately, however, 
organized labor is neither so strong nor so reckless as many 
people believe, and if government officials would only let 
developments in the shop crafts’ strike take their natural 
and logical course they would soon see that at no time has 
there been any basis for some of their apprehensions. 
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Responsibility for the 
Threatened Coal Shortage 


Te is going to be a coal shortage. There can be no 
possible question about that now. It will come no matter 
how soon the coal strike is settled. In fact, it is already 
here in some parts of the country. The only question is 
how serious it will become. 

It has been the custom for certain spokesmen of the coal 
operators when a coal shortage existed, or was threatened, to 
try to put all the responsibility for it upon failure of the 
railways to move all the coal offered them. They even did 
this after the great coal strike in November and December, 
1919. They are starting to do it again. Already they are 
magnifying the effects of the railroad strike upon coal pro- 
duction with the obvious object of fastening upon the rail- 
ways all the responsibility they possibly can for the coal 
shortage that is coming. 

The Railway Age does not blame the coal operators for the 
coal strike or its effects. But the efforts of their spokesmen 
to make it appear that the threatened coal shortage will be 
due to transportation conditions rather than to mining con- 
ditions renders it necessary to present the’ facts regarding 
developments to date. 

The strike in the coal mines began on April 1. Up to 
that date there had been produced by the mines and moved 
by the railways this year 129,300,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
This was 28,600,000 tons more than in the same period of 
1921. In the four weeks before the coal strike the average 
tonnage of bituminous coal moved by the railways was 
10,714,000 tons. If the railways had been given opportunity 
to move coal at that rate until their own strike began on 
July 1, there would not now be any danger of a coal shortage. 

But the coal strike came. In the thirteen weeks from the 
time it began on April 1 until the railway strike began on 
July 1, it reduced average weekly production from 10,714,000 
tons to 4,505,000 tons. This was a reduction of 6,209,000 
tons a week, which means that in these thirteen weeks the 
coal strike prevented the railways from moving 80,717,000 
tons of bituminous coal which they easily could have moved, 
and would have moved, if the coal strike had not occurred. 

This is what the coal strike did before the railroad strike 
began. What effect has the railroad strike had. In the last 
week before the railroad strike began the production of 
bituminous coal was 5,226,000 tons. The production in the 
next week has no significance, because it included the Fourth 
of July holiday. In the week ended July 15, total produc- 
tion was 4,114,000 tons. 

Even if the entire decline in production between the week 
ended July 1 and that ended July 15 be attributed to trans- 
portation conditions it amounted to only 1,112,000 tons, or 
to less than one-fifth as much as the average weekly reduc- 
tion caused by the coal strike in the thirteen weeks before 
the railway strike began. 

If the coal strike should end today the railways could 
immediately increase by 100 to 150 per cent the amount of 
coal they are transporting, regardless of the shop employees’ 
strike. That would not be sufficient to offset the effects al- 
ready produced by the coal strike. But it would be suffi- 
cient to meet all the country’s really pressing needs for fuel, 
except possibly in the Northwest. 

If there is any industry in this country which would be 
justified in denouncing the coal strike and its results and 
everybody responsible’ for it, it is the railroad industry. The 
railroads will have their traffic demoralized by it, and be- 
cause they are the largest consumers of coal will have their 
operating expenses increased more by it than any other 
industry. 

The railroads have troubles enough of their own without 
having other people’s troubles shouldered upon them. Both 
they and the coal operators are the objects of constant attack, 
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but at the present time the coal industry is far more vul- 
nerable to attack than the railroad industry. The solution 
of the problem of providing the country with as much coal 
as possible is going to require close co-operation between the 
railroad and the coal mining interests, and mutual recrimina- 
tions will make it more difficult to bring this co-operation 
about. 

So far as we know no criticism of the coal operators 
because the coal strike prevented the production and trans- 
portation of 81,000,000 tons of coal in the first thirteen 
weeks it was in effect has yet come from any railroad source, 
although it would have been easy to have found grounds for 
such criticism. The coal industry will be well advised if it 
influences those who speak for it to be as reserved in what 
they say about transportation conditions in future as persons 
connected with the railways have: been in what they have 
said recently about conditions in the coal mining industry. 


Equipment Orders in July 


HE NEW York CENTRAL’s order for 150 locomotives of 

the same type as Michigan Central 8,000 described in the 
Railway Age of July 22 brought July’s total locomotive 
purchases up to 353. This made July the biggest month in 
locomotive purchases so far this year; the best previous month 
was April when 272 locomotives were ordered. The freight 
car orders in July totaled 15,675, the best month so far in 
1922 with two exceptions namely April and May, in which 
months 30,507 and 18,337 cars respectively were reported. 
Passenger car orders in July totaled 120. The orders to 
date in 1922 have now reached the following figures: Loco- 
motives, 835; freight cars, 103,847 and passenger cars, 1,352. 
These are shown in tabular form by months as follows: 


Car aND Locomotive OrpERS 








Month Locomotives Freight Cars Passenger Cars 
pT re ere rr Ce 5 7,960 235 
ee eae 8 14,721 160 
ER Cre re 76 5,550 25 
ME, tek tw nase d eon eeewawarn 272 30,507 540 
ee erie 99 18,337 235 
PE vavadesctouvbeavoesebs 22 11,097 37 
WO vee vintenkasesesretesas 353 15,675 120 

ee eer 835 103,847 1,352 


The most important locomotive order reported in July was, 
of course, that of the New York Central, not only on account 
of the size of the order, but because of the progress repre- 
sented in the locomotives’ design. Other important orders 
reported during the month were the Southern’s 15 Mikado 
and 6 switching; the Nickel Plate’s 14 Mikado; the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois’ 10 Mikado and 6 Pacific; the Baltimore 
& Ohio’s 35 Mikado; the Lackawanna’s 5 Pacific and 25 
Mikado and the Illinois Central’s 15 switching, 25 Santa Fe 
and 25 Mikado locomotives. There is still pending the 
Union Pacific’s inquiry for 55 Mountain, 15 Santa Fe and 
10 Mallet locomotives. There seems to be a tendency in 
many quarters to admit that business is good but at the 
same time to feel, on the whole, pessimistic over the general 
situation. This, however, is a rather representative list of 
roads. It is significant that they should have placed orders 
in the face of the coal strike and the railroad strike and 
furthermore in sufficient quantity to make July—a month 
when business ordinarily falls off—the best month so far this 
year. Favorable prices are one factor. The necessity for 
catching up on the small acquisitions of new power in the 
recent past is another. The most important reason, however, 
is the expectation, expressed in these orders in a very prac- 
tical manner, that the prosperity we now have with us is 
here to stay. 

One wonders how it is that people can feel pessimistic 
in the light of such conditions as these. 


rrryy))) ™ 
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Letters to the Editor 


anmmmnnnnds 


[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


The Safety Department 
—A Money-Maker 


St. Paut, Minn. 
To THE EpITor: 


During the past few years much has been said about the 
safety movement on railroads and figures have been pub- 
lished frequently to show that there has been a large decrease 
in the number of persons killed and injured as a result of 
that movement. Little or nothing, however, has appeared to 
illustrate the financial saving to the carriers from the de- 
creased casualty lists. 

To the railway managers who are impelled in these times 
to overlook no opportunity to decrease operating expenses, it 
would seem that this feature is important and one on which 
they should be fully enlightened in order better to appreciate 
what their safety departments mean to them. Instead of the 
safety department being the obtruding semi-essential hu- 
manitarian agency it is frequently regarded, it is an organi- 
zation which, on many well managed roads, has become a 
big money-maker and a valuable asset to the company in 
other ways. 

Illustrative of its money-making ability, a certain western 
trunk line’s record shows that for the first three years after 
its safety department was established (year 1913) the yearly 
average number of employee casualties was 2,546. By un- 
ceasing safety activities, a gradual and material reduction 
of these casualties was effected so that during the past three 
years (notwithstanding that there was an annual force in- 
crease of about 20 per cent as compared with the former 
period) the reduction averaged 703 per annum. Each com- 
pensated injury averaged $350, and 65 per cent of all of 
the casualties were compensated, hence this reduced casualty 
list meant a saving in compensation payments of $140,832 
per annum—a saving which is amply verified by the official 
operating figures. 

The total cost of conducting the safety department on that 
line did not exceed $12,000 per annum. The return upon 
this expenditure therefore was 1,173 per cent, from which, 
of course, should be deducted the expenditure for physical 
changes made in carrying out the safety program. If a lib- 
eral estimate of $50,000 per annum was allowed, the yearly 
profit to the railroad would be 214 per cent as the result of 
its safety operations. 

That the safety department activities were responsible 
for this showing is rather conclusively confirmed by the 1921 
record of employees’ casualties (the best showing per 1,000 
men in service for which there is a record). During. that 
year the major portion of the force was composed of men 
who had long been in the service of the company and had 
become thoroughly imbued with the principles promulgated 
by safety representatives. 

The above amount was a direct and tangible saving, but 
there was a further saving effected which, though direct, is 
less possible to determine, and that is the increased efficiency 
produced through a decrease in casualties which automatic- 
ally reduced the labor turnover. 


F. M. METCALFE, 
Superintendent, Safety Section, Northern Pacific. 
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Buy Specification Paints 
Or Buy Results? 


Dayton. O. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

There are many ways of approaching a problem. For in- 
stance, if a given number of cubic feet be required in a 
block, the block could be of several different dimensions and 
still the number of cubic feet contained therein would be 
the same. So it is with the manufacture of a gallon of paint. 

Recently the writer was requested to criticize a specifica- 
tion in which one of the ingredients specified was found to 
be unnecessary. A better result would have been obtained 
by omitting this particular ingredient as the paint would 
have been easier to apply, with less wastage to the consumer 
and with equal or even greater durability. 

Many paint manufacturers maintain a research depart- 
ment, taking pride in the paints they produce and carefully 
checking their raw materials and finished products. Surely 
a purchaser who buys from such a manufacturer should 
value very highly every provision that is made for this re- 
search and for bettering the product. The buyer is more apt 
to secure a superior paint, possibly at less cost, than when 
he submits his own specification for a given paint to the 
manufacturer and solicits the lowest possible bid. A man- 
ufacturer furnishing paint on this basis can have no object 
other than to produce a paint which will just meet specifica- 
tion, and cannot, therefore, take the pride in such a product 
that he would in a material designed by himself. 

Any reputable manufacturer would object to being judged 
by the performance of paints made to certain specifications 
now in force; yet a manufacturer who would hesitate to bid 
upon such specification paints might lose other business 
which he considered desirable. It is not our intention to 
intimate that all specifications are bad; on the contrary, from 
the results of practical tests by railroads, there have been 
drawn up some specifications which have assisted the paint 
manufacturer to produce superior paint for some particular 
purpose. Is it not also reasonable to assume that the pur- 
chaser can receive valuable information and assistance from 
the experience and knowledge of the manufacturer? 

If there were seven brothers operating as many different 
paint factories, all having equal amounts of capital invested . 
in their businesses, it is safe to say that no two of them 
would make their paints upon exactly the same formule. 
And were they to figure upon supplying paints such as are 
required by some specifications today, it is again safe to say 
that no two of them would figure the same way. Differences 
of 100 per cent have been known in the estimate submitted 
by different manufacturers on a given specification. 

If a purchaser of paint requested a price on specification 
paint from each of the brothers mentioned above, it is quite 
certain that if each one quoted on the specification, there 
would be a material difference in the prices. 

Paint and varnish manufacturers might be compared to 
housewives making bread. Two housewives might-each use 
the same ingredients and the same oven or “mixer,” yet un- 
questionably one would produce a loaf superior to that of 
the other, though both followed the same specification or 
recipe. Superior ingredients do not insure a superior loaf; 
neither do exact proportions nor perfect ovens, but judgment 
and experience make'the difference between good bread and 
poor bread. 

In conclusion let us say—“give the paint manufacturer a 
chance to use his experience and resources.” The policy of 
many manufacturers is to produce quality. Paint manufac- 
turers are like manufacturers of any other product; some en- 
deavor to produce the best that money and brains can devise, 
while the policy of others may be to produce paints to be sold 
strictly upon price, regardless of quality. Let the manufac- 
turer use his brains, his experience and his facilities to pro- 
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duce results and let the purchaser benefit by the results 
produced. 

Very little has been done in an effort to establish anything 
approaching a close relationship between the purchasing 
agent, the engineer of tests and the manufacturer, but the 
more the manufacturer develops his business along these 
lines and the closer the relationship between the three upon 
a broad scale, the better will be the results obtained. 


LANGLEY INGRAHAM. 
General Sales Manager, Railway Department, The Lowe Brothers Company. 


Why Speed Control Is Needed 


New Yorx City. 
To THE EpirTor: 


I have noted with interest the editorial comments in your 
recent issues on the omission, by direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of the permissive feature in the 
“automatic stop” specifications, and the view expressed that 
this decision puts a premium upon speed control, or what is 
designated by inference, an incomplete or more complicated 
system. It is, of course, the easiest way to begin with 
the simplest fundamentals, but there are two sides to every 
question, and it may not be amiss to point out the fact that 
the Automatic Stop committee of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, composed almost entirely of operating railway officers, 
specifically emphasized the need and importance of speed 
control in order to get trains over the road, in apparent 
recognition of the fact that it could be so developed as to 
secure the necessary freedom of movement sought by the ad- 
vocates of permissive elimination of control by the engine 
crew, but with certain limiting conditions imperatively de- 
manded for safe operation. 

Of course, there must at all times be certain permissive 
possibilities in order to keep trains moving, and I would 
not for one moment insist that this feature is under all 
conditions necessarily limited to track elements under control 
of traffic conditions, imperative as this may be at times. 
But I am firmly of the opinion that free permission for an 
engineman simply to acknowledge the receipt of a track im- 
pulse and then cut out all automatic control, as has been 
sought by some proponents, would be fatal to success, for 
such practice could not but imperil train operation. This 
would afford no more protection than a simple cab signal 
or a track torpedo, its dangerous possibility being that the 
engineman, relieved from all compulsory braking, would be 
allowed to enter an occupied block at the speed at which 
he acknowledged the track impulse, or in fact at any speed 
to which the train could be accelerated, however unlikely he 
would do so. 

If a frank recognition of this fact needs stress the im- 
portance of speed control, I fail to see why the Commission 
and its technical advisors, the Bureau of Safety, should be 
criticised for the elimination of a permissive feature which 
strikes at the root of the whole protective intent. Speed 
control limitation does not necessitate any serious increase 
in either first cost or cost of maintenance, nor does it spell 
undue complication. It is essential to flexibility of opera- 
tion, and, properly installed, will secure not only safe re- 
duction of operating speeds when needed, but permit the 
maximum of train movements with the minimum of delay. 
It is quite a different thing to permit an engineman to 
proceed under a low speed after definite warning or an 
enforced manual braking from allowing him to proceed under 
unrestricted speeds regardless of circumstances. Even with- 
out speed control definite restriction should and can be put 
upon manual permissive features, but whatever provision 
is made in this respect the use of a suitable speed control 
equipment will simplify and safeguard the entire operation. 

FRANK J. SPRAGUE, 
President, Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation. 
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A Joint Bureau of Research 


New York. 
To THE Eprror: 

In your issue of May 6 you publish a letter from Professor 
A. J. Weishardt of the University of Arizona with a head- 
ing “Why Not Have a Joint Bureau of Research?” 

Out of Arizona comes a ray of sunshine which if ap- 
propriated by the railroads will be to their very great ad- 
vantage. Ways and means of cutting corners and effecting 
economies have never been sought after as vigorously by the 
railroads as they are today. 

In a number of years’ experience in contact with the ac- 
counting officers of the railroads it is our observation that 
the accounting officer in most every instance is interested in 
what his brother accounting officer on some other road is 
doing when this information is brought to him. 

Why not have a joint bureau of research and where an 
accounting officer has by reason of a system installed, or by 
an installation of a mechanical device made, effected econ- 
omies and ironed out wrinkles in accounting procedure why 
should information regarding this not be passed along the 
line by the bureau? 

This leads us to quote from an article by Frank Nay, 
formerly comptroller of the Rock Island, addressed to the 
president of the R. A. O. A. in which he says: 


I express the hope that we may all take more time to co-oper- 
ate with our brother accounting officers in the two ways which 
you set forth, viz., in presenting to the association the problems 
which have perplexed us, over which we may be “stewing,” 
while our brother accounting officers across the way have already 
reached the solution; and, second, with due modesty, presenting 
certain methods and practices which we have found to be helpful, 
economical and efficient which may be just what our brother 
accounting officers would like to know about. 


Again the same writer says: 


Our work is done in offices in the top stories in buildings. 
Rarely do we meet our own brother officers outside of the 
circle of a certain half dozen with whom we come in contact 
regularly. Without the constantly broadening influences of 
contact with people outside of our own department and outside 
of railroad service, as is the case with nearly all other depart- 
ments of railroad operations, it is no wonder that we do some- 
times become narrow. 


While the high cost of travel does not affect the railroad 
official as it does the general public, it is a fact that he does 
not visit with his fellow accounting officers as frequently as 
he well might. 

It is not on the largest system that we find at all times 
the best and most economical accounting procedure, but many 
times the officer in the little road, by reason of necessity, 
has effected economies that are well worth while. Here is 
where your bureau of research would bring out in detail this 
procedure and apply it to similar departments of other 
railroads. 

The bureau of research could be well appealed to by the 
higher railroad officials to check up any department in their 
system which they thought might be improved upon, and 
also to confirm the practicality of recommendations for an 
installation asked for by some of their department heads. 

Where a mechanical device is offered to a railroad officer 
today his first question is, “What can I save in the way of 
clerical help by its use?” At times it is impossible to save 
a clerk, but many clerk hours can be saved and the expensive 
overtime eliminated; to say nothing of the work being handled 
more correctly and in a better manner. 

A joint bureau of research properly equipped would be 
one of the best investments the railroads could make. 

SUBSCRIBER 


Tue CANADIAN PACIFIc announces that it has opened an office 
in Vienna, Austria. Prepaid tickets may be purchased in the 
United States and Canada for west-bound trips. 























New Building a Solid Sheet of Glass 









Santa Fe Completes Modern Shops at Albuquerque 


Large Locomotive Repair Building Embodies Numerous New 
Features of Construction 


HE Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is now engaged in 
T an extensive program of rehabilitation of its extensive 
locomotive repair facilities at Albuquerque, N. M., 
which involves the expenditure of more’ than $2,500,000. 
The most important unit in the new layout is a large ma- 

















The Flue Shop Is Typical of the Smaller Buildings 


chine shop 239 ft. wide and 604 ft. long, which has just 
been completed and placed in operation. This building, 
which with its equipment cost approximately $1,750,000, is 
indicative of the trend of modern shop building construction. 
Conspicuous among the newer features is the large propor- 
tion of the wall and roof areas which are of glass construc- 
tion, affording light and ventilation to an unusual degree. 

Albuquerque is one of the most important locomotive re- 
pair points on the Santa Fe, being located at the junction of 
the El Paso line and the low grade main transcontinental 
freight line with the main line between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast. These lines are important main traffic arteries 
over which the largest locomotives of the system are 
operated. 

The first shops were built at Albuquerque in 1881 soon 
after the main line was extended west to the coast. The 
more important buildings erected at that time consisted of a 
machine shop, a boiler shop and a blacksmith shop, all of 
which were constructed of red sandstone walls, supporting 
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frame trusses and tile roofs. All of the other buildings were 
of frame construction with the exception of the enginehouse, 
which was of white stone. 


The Old Layout Was Outgrown 


It became apparent several years ago that this layout had 
become inadequate and consideration was given to the con- 
struction of entirely new facilities. The studies made at 
that time indicated that the best arrangement would be se- 
cured by constructing the new facilities on the present loca- 
tion. To that end, additional land was acquired in 1913 and 
several units of the new layout were constructed in 1914 and 
1915. These consisted of a reinforced concrete carpenter 
shop and storehouse, a frame coaling station, a frame car 
repair shed and three lavatories of brick construction. The 
tracks were also rearranged at the same time to conform 















































The Doors, Open and Closed 


with the new design. In 1917, a blacksmith shop 80 ft. 
wide and 306 ft. long was built of steel and brick and an- 
other lavatory was added. 

Following the outbreak of the war, further work was held 
up until 1920, when it was decided to construct a new ma- 
chine shop and five small special buildings. The program 
called for the construction first of a pattern storage building 
and a flue shop and a contract was let for the building of 
these structures in June, 1920. Upon their completion work 
was commenced on the clearing of the site for the new ma- 
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chine shop south of the transfer table which area had been 
occupied by the boiler shop, the blacksmith shop and several 
other buildings of frame and adobe construction. The equip- 
ment in the boiler shop was moved temporarily into the 
blacksmith shop, which arrangement permitted all work to 
be carried on north of the transfer table and left the space 
south of it for the use of the contractors engaged in building 
the new machine shop. In December, 1920, work was com- 








Showing the Skylight Construction 


menced on three other small buildings, a locomotive cab 
painting shop, a waste cleaning building and a fire depart- 
ment building. Early in 1921 a concrete babbitt shop was 
also built, while changes were made in the present power 
plant to enable it to carry the increased load from the new 
shop. 


Locomotive Repair Shop Most Important Structure 


The principal interest in the improvements at this point 
centers in the locomotive repair shop. This building, which 
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Concrete tire runway 
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with a small mezzanine floor 88 ft. long between it and the 
main floor. 

The building is of steel frame construction supported on 
concrete piers. The end walls are of concrete construction 
with liberal provision for steel sash, while the sides are al- 
most entirely of sash. The roof consists of double sheathing, 




















The Fire Station Is Unique in Appearance 


carried on steel roof trusses and covered with five-ply Barrett 
Specification roofing. 

The columns supporting the erecting bay and the traveling 
cranes are supported on creosoted wooden piling designed to 
carry a load of 16 tons. A total of 836 piles were used, for 
which an average penetration of 26 ft. 4 in. was secured. 
At other points the concrete footings rest on a thick stratum 


Car Trestle 
Depressed cinder car pit _ | Concrete 
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covers a ground area of 3.5 acres, is divided into four bays. 
The erecting bay, which is 90 ft. wide and 57 ft. high from 
floor to underside of trusses, is located adjacent to the transfer 
table. Adjoining this section is a heavy machine bay, 65 ft. 
in width, and light machine and bench bays, each 40 ft. in 
width beyond. The heavy and light machine bays are 35 ft. 
in height, while a balcony extends over the entire bench bay 





Layout of the New and Old Buildings— 


of stiff adobe and are designed for a loading of 3,000 lb. per 
sq. ft. 

The most noteworthy feature of this building is the large 
area of wall which has been given over to Truscon steel sas! 
and glass construction. The two sides of the building ar 
of glass from sill to cornice, while liberal use of the sam: 
construction has prevailed in the ends. The glass in th 
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sides is placed in a plane four inches beyond the face of the 
structural members, thus presenting an almost unbroken sur- 
face of glass. This arrangement simplified the construction 
details and protects the steel work from outside exposure. 
“Solite,’ factory ribbed glass, made by the Streator Glass 
Co., Streator, Ill., was used in panes 14 in. by 20 in. All 
fronts of steel sash are equipped with ventilating sash which 
are opened and closed by mechanical operating devices, which 
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ing coils from which it is distributed through the shop by 
means of a series of main ducts encircling the building, with 
small branches leading down the columns and discharging the 
air at a level of seven feet above the floor. When the tem- 
perature is such that the full capacity of the fans is not 
required, one or more can be shut down. The ventilating 
system has a capacity sufficient to change the air in the entire 
shop building three times in an hour. 











The Old Machine Shop Differs Radically from the New 


work in sections of four panels 288 ft. in length. Approxi- 
mately i4 per cent of the wall area above the doors in the 
sides of the building is equipped with this ventilating sash. 

To supplement the natural illumination from the sides, 
A-shapel sky-lights have been installed at intervals of 22 ft. 
over the heavy and light machine bays and the balcony floor. 
These lights are glazed with %4 in. Penticor ribbed wire glass, 
made by the Mississippi Wire Glass Co., New York, which 
bars the direct rays of the sun. 

The upper portions on one-half of the sash area in these 


Artificial illumination is secured in the erecting bay by a 
direct system of electric lighting with sockets for portable 
lamps in the pits. Other bays are lighted by incandescent 
lamps. 

Another special feature of this building is the use of three- 
inch Kreolite creosoted wood blocks on a six-inch concrete 
base as a floor. This concrete sub-floor was finished to a true 
surface and primed with a one-eighth-inch bituminous coating 
upon which the blocks were laid. Pitch was squeezed in the 
cracks between the blocks, effectively waterproofing them. Of 
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New Buildings Shown in Heavy Lines 


skylights are arranged to be opened and closed mechanically. 

Artificial ventilation and heat are provided through two 
fan rooms placed on the roof of the heavy machine bay, 
adjacent to the erecting shop and opening into it. Each of 
these rooms contains two electric fans, of the Buffalo Forge 
type, one of 90,700 cu. ft. and the other of 68,000 cu. ft. air 
capacity per minute. These fans force the air through heat- 


the nearly four acres of floor area in this building, 123,916 
square feet, or nearly three acres, is of wood block construc- 
tion, all of which was furnished by Jennison & Wright, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Another new development in this shop is the type of door 
construction provided in the north wall of the erecting bay, : 
through which locomotives pass to the transfer platform. 
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These doors, which are of Truscon design, with Richards 
Wilcox hardware, are 8 feet wide and 18 feet high. They are 
of bifold design and open outward with a maximum projection 
of only slightly over four feet. When open they are held in 
place by means of latched posts. They are glazed with %4- 
in. wire glass. These doors are built with a heavy drawn 
steel tubing frame and are supported on rollers on overhead 
tracks, causing them to operate unusually easily for doors of 
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three push car trucks extend through the folding doors in the 
north wall to the transfer table. 

A special feature of the equipment of this building is the 
liberal installation of cranes, all of which were furnished by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. A 250-ton, 
and two 15-ton electric cranes have been installed in the 
erecting bay. Two 15-ton cranes have been erected in the 
heavy machine bay and two 2'%-ton floor-controlled cranes 
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The Layout of the Shop 


this size. Smaller pilot doors 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft. 3 in. 
high are provided in a number of these doors for pedestrian 
use. 

The erecting bay contains 26 concrete engine repair pits 63 
ft. long, 43 in. wide at the bottom and 48 in. wide at the top 
and 2 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. deep. These pits are fitted with slots 
containing connections for various power, gas and light 
sockets for portable lamps. The tracks over these pits and 





have been placed in the bench bay. The light machine bay 
is served by a five-ton monorail crane, in addition to which 
automatic power-driven jib cranes serve individual machines 
when required. A crane runway has also been provided out- 
side of and around the south side of the building, extending 
50 ft. beyond the west wall. This crane, which has a 55-ft. 
span, serves a storage yard to be paved with concrete. 

More than 60 new tools are included in the equipment of 








Looking Across the Erecting Bay into the Heavy and Light Machine Bays 
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the new shop. Among these are 15 engine lathes, two of 
which are portable, a car-wheel lathe and a double-head car 
axle lathe, two vertical and one horizontal turret lathes, one 
100-in. boring mill and four of smaller size, five radial drill 
presses, one double-head and five single-head shapers, three 
slotters, one piston rod, and one guide grinder, three double- 
head dry grinders and two single wet tool grinders, and, 
among others, several tools for the tin shop. 

The exterior steel sash and doors of the building are 
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mezzanine floor. Three Otis electric elevators and stairways 
connect these floors. 

Work on this building was commenced on October 28, 
1920. The driving of the fundation piles was completed:on 
January 19, 1921, and the foundations early in March, 
7,401 cu. yds. of concrete and 9,286 cu. yds. of excavation 
being handled. The steel erection was begun on March 6 and 
finished on June 2, 3,849 tons being placed in position in 
this interval by the American Bridge Co., which also fabri- 


Balcony 


Heavy machinery bay 


Light machinery bay Bench bay 


— 65-0" —— 


3-wood block floor on 6" 
concrete sub-floor 


Section Through the Main Shop Building 


painted with Tocholith in a dark green, while the steel frame 
interior is painted with Toch Bros. battleship gray in enamel. 
The underside of the roof and the interior walls are painted 
with Pratt & Lamberts’ Lyt-All mill enamel. 

Wash rooms fitted with Lyon metallic lockers for 800 men, 
together with a brass room, a headlight room, an electric 
shop and an apprentice school room are located on the bal- 
cony, while the file room, storeroom and office are on the 





cated the steel.. The building itself was practically completed 
by January 1, while the machinery was in place and the shop 
in operation in June of this year. 


Several Other Buildings Also Added 


Other buildings which have been completed at this point 
include a flue shop, 46 ft. by 196 ft. in area, a cab paint 
shop 36 ft. by 122 ft., a pattern shop 40 ft. by 70 ft., a waste 
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The Large Areas of Glass Are Evident Here 
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cleaning shop 24 ft. by 66 ft., a babbitt shop 36 ft. by 50 ft. 
and a fire department building 40 ft. by 47 ft. All of 
these structures except the fire station are one-story in height 
and of reinforced concrete construction. The latter building 
is constructed of stone salvaged from buildings which have 
been dismantled and is two stories high. Additions have 
also been made to the power house and a chimney 230 ft. 
high has been erected. A new transfer table 60 ft. by 611 
ft. is now under construction between the new machine shop 
and a projected boiler shop. 

As now planned, this latter building will be 416 ft. long 
and 140 ft. wide, with drop pits outside the west end to be 
covered by a steel and concrete canopy 80-ft. square. The 
construction of the new boiler shop will be along the same 
general lines as the machine shop. Other projected im- 
provements include a complete system of concrete fire run- 
ways about the yard, a welding shop, a dry kiln of 300,000 
ft. b. m. capacity and extensions to certain of the lavatories. 

These structures have been designed by E. A. Harrison, 
architect of the Santa Fe System, under the immediate super- 
vision of C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer system, and G. W. 
Harris, assistant chief engineer system, A. F. Robinson, 
bridge engineer system, co-operating in the design of the 
structural steel. The construction of the buildings was car- 
ried on under the supervision of F. M. Bisbee, chief engineer 
Western lines, with W. M. Holm resident engineer on the 
ground. The work of installing the machinery and piping 
was handled under the jurisdiction of B. P. Phelps, engineer 
shop extensions, while all electrical installations were in 
charge of C. E. Nutter, electrical engineer of the Santa Fe. 

The contractor for the main locomotive repair shop was 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. C. A. Fellows, Los 
Angeles, Cal., was the contractor for the remainder of the 
buildings. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EPORTS received by the Car Service Division of the 
R American Railway Association show that despite the 
railway strike the total loading of all commodities, 
other than coal, during the week which ended on July 22, 
was the heaviest for this season of the year of any in the 
history of the carriers, and within nine-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the peak of October 15, 1920. 
During that week 861,124 cars were loaded with revenue 
freight, an increase of 217 cars over the preceding week and 
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an increase of 73,090 cars over the corresponding week last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week in 1920, how- 
ever, total loadings for the week of July 22, this year showed 
a decrease of 67,294 cars. Omitting coal loadings, the load- 
ing of all other commodities during the week of July 22, 
this year totaled 785,064 cars, which was an increase over 
the total for the same commodities during the same week 
two years ago of 58,236 cars. 

Grain and grain products totaled 57,566 cars, an increase 
of 8,655 cars over the previous week. This was a decrease 
of 7,149 cars compared with the corresponding week last 
year, but an increase of 22,089 cars over the corresponding 
week in 1920. Loadings for the week, however, were the 
highest since the week of September 3, 1921. 

Coal loadings totaled 76,060 cars, a reduction of 1,274 
cars under the previous week. Compared with the same 
week last year this was a decrease of 73,745 cars, and with 
the same week two years ago a decrease of 125,530 cars. 
Coke loadings amounted to 9,949 cars, a gain of 251 cars 
over the preceding week. It also was an increase of 6,179 
over the same week last year, but 3,178 below two years ago. 
Live stock loadings totaled 27,455 cars, a reduction of 2,761 
compared with the preceding week. However, that this was 
an increase of 3,199 cars compared with the same week last 
year, and an increase of 1,345 cars over the same week in 
1920. 

Merchandise and miscellaneous freight, totaled 567,165 
cars, 300 cars less than the week before. This exceeded the 
corresponding week last year by 98,342 cars, and the cor- 
responding week in 1920 by 50,480 cars. Forest products 
totaled 58,512 cars, a gain over the week before of 391 cars. 
This also was a gain of 15,454 cars over the same week last 
year, and 397 cars over two years ago. Ore loadings totaled 
64,417 cars, 4,745 cars less than the previous week. While 
this was an increase of 30,810 cars above last year, it was 
a decrease of 12,897 cars under two years ago. 

Compared by districts, the reports show an increase over 
the week before in the total loading of all commodities in 
the Eastern, Allegheny and Southwestern districts, while 
the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern and Centralwestern 
districts reported decreases. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year all showed increases with the exception of 
the Pocahontas and Southwestern districts. 

The car surplus was reduced during the period July 
15-23 to 203,322, and shortages amounting to 15,366 were 
reported from various sections. The surplus included 35,- 
145 box cars and 141,430 coal cars, while the shortages in- 
cluded 8,330 box cars and 3,597 coal cars. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 
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Executives Flatly Reject Harding Peace Proposal 


Rail Carriers Refuse Absolutely to Restore Shop Strikers’ 
Seniority—Unions Accept Plan 


EMBER ROADS OF the Association of Railway Executives 
M meeting in New York on Tuesday rejected President 
Harding’s proposals for a settlement of the shopmen’s 
strike. The rejection was unanimous. It was based on 
the third of three suggestions contained in a letter from the 
President to T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association. 
This suggestion was that all strikers be returned to service 
“with seniority and other rights unimpaired.” The ex- 
ecutives held that they could not with honor accept this 
part of the President’s program, since it would involve a 
breach of faith with men now at work in the strikers’ places 
who have been promised “that their services would be re- 
tained regardless of the settlement of the strike, with all the 
rights appertaining to such employment, including that of 
seniority under the working rules and regulations previously 
approved by the Labor Board.” Special reference was made 
in the executives’ reply to the President’s letter to a state- 
ment made by Chairman Hooper of the Labor Board in the 
early days of the strike which said that “It must be under- 
stood now that men who remained in the service and those 
who are now entering it will have rights of seniority that 
the Board could not ignore.” The President’s letter to Mr. 
Cuyler contained three proposals which were briefly: (1) 
that executives and shopmen agree to recognize the validity 
of all decisions of the Labor Board: (2) that the carriers 
withdraw all lawsuits growing out of the strike and that 
Labor Board decisions involved in the strike be taken to 
the Labor Board for a rehearing, and (3) that all employees 
now on strike be returned to their former positions with 
seniority and other rights unimpaired. 

The executives accepted the first two proposals with con- 
ditions, these being in the case of (1) that the roads reserved 
the right to question in the courts the validity of any order 
of the Board which they believed beyond its jurisdiction and 
in the case of (2) with the understanding that the strike is 
first called off, that the unions pledge themselves against 
any form of violence “since otherwise it be impossible to 
consider the dismissal of injunctions” necessary to protect 
railroad property. 

The third measure was flatly rejected. Moreover, the 
executives showed their astonishment when it was read that 
the President should make a suggestion of its character. 
Last Thursday Chairman Cuyler called on President Hard- 
ing and discussed with him possible means of bringing the 
strike to a close. After the conference Mr. Cuyler called a 
special meeting of member roads of the association to be held 
in New York on Tuesday. This meeting was to consider 
a plan to be presented to Mr. Cuyler by the President and it 
was the general understanding that the plan would be such 
that Mr. Cuyler would recommend its adoption. No official 
statement was issued, however, concerning the form which 
the President’s suggestions would take. It is understood in 
fact that no particular plan was talked over at the conference 
between Mr. Cuyler and the President. Later, however, the 
understanding was given out that settlement of the seniority 
issue was to be contained in a provision somewhat as follows: 
The shopmen who remained in service were to have seniority 
over returning strikers, and employees hired since the begin- 
ning of the strike were to acquire seniority only in accordance 
with the length of their service. 

This plan would presumably have been acceptable to some 
of the executives, and it was the general impression that the 
issue would result in no small amount of discussion at the 
executives’ meeting. Possible conflict of opinion among the 


executives, however, was not realized. When it was learned 
that the President’s proposal was so far reaching the opinion 
against it was unanimous. The resolution rejecting the 
president’s suggestion was passed with two dissenting votes 
—by a vote of 265 to 2—both of these being cast by L. F. 
Loree, voting as president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
as chairman of the board of the Kansas City Southern. Mr. 
Loree dissented on the ground that the rejection was not 
sufficiently strong. 

The full text of the President’s letter and of the executives’ 
resolution in reply will be found on an adjacent page. 

Immediately after the meeting the resolution was wired to 
the President at Washington. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover was at the meeting to give the viewpoint of the 
Administration on the strike issue. He expressed the view 
that the Administration was feeling great anxiety about the 
labor situation and desired a prompt settlement. 


The Situation at Washington 


That the President had reached in his own mind a basis 
for “a compromise settlement” of the railroad strike, which 
was to be put in writing and submitted to the railway ex- 
ecutives at their meeting in New York on Tuesday and to 
the shop crafts at a meeting of their general committee in 
Chicago on Tuesday or Wednesday was officially announced 
at the White House Friday afternoon after a series of con- 
ferences which the President had held with Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway Executives 
and W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
representing the railroads, and B. M. Jewell, president of 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and the heads of seven unions on strike. 
The President was represented as confident that “the plan 
would meet the situation in a way that cannot be denied” 
but it was stated that the details could not be divulged and 
that the plan had not yet been completely formulated but 
would be on the following day. He had also expressed con- 
fidence that the coal situation would be met. 

The fact that the President had a plan to propose was 
also announced to the press by the labor leaders a few min- 
utes before the official announcement from the White House, 
as they left the President after a final conference. They 
also stated positively that there would be no separate settle- 
ments with individual roads. This referred to the fact that 
the proposal of the Baltimore & Ohio had been submitted to 
the President through Senator Watson. 

The meeting of the member roads of the Association of 
Railway Executives at New York on Tuesday, for the pur- 
pose of considering whether the railroads would make any 
concessions to settle the strike, in accordance with the wishes 
of the President, was called by Chairman Cuyler following 
a conference with President Harding at the White House, 
Thursday evening and after the President had spent the 
day in conference with Mr. Cuyler and the heads of the labor 
organizations now on strike. While Mr. Cuyler said that 
no definite basis of settlement had been proposed and that 
the President had made no definite request of the railroads, 
it was understood that he had expressed to them his very 
great anxiety that some method of settlement be reached that 
would end the strike without a long-drawn out fight. The 
President had begun conferring with the direct parties to 
the controversy, after having previously dealt through Chair- 
man Hooper of the Labor Board, members of his cabinet 
and senators as intermediaries, by meeting on Wednesday 
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Text of President Harding’s Suggestions 
for Ending Shopmen’s Strike and the 


Reply by 


the Railway Executives 





The President’s Letter 


My Dear Mr. CUuYLER: 

I am writing to convey to you the terms of agree- 
ment, as I understand them, upon which the railway 
managers and united shopcraft workers are to agree, 
preliminary to calling off the existing strike. 

First—Railway managers and workmen are to agree 
to recognize the validity of all decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board, and to faithfully carry out such decis- 
ions as contemplated by the law. 

Second—The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits 
growing out of the strike, and Railroad Labor Board 
decisions which have been involved in the strike may 
be taken, in the exercise of recognized rights by either 
party, to the Railroad Labor Board for rehearing. 

Third—All employees now on strike to be returned to 
work and to their former positions with seniority and 
other rights unimpaired. The representatives of the 
carriers and the representatives of the organizations 
especially agree that there will be no discrimination by 
ae party against the employees who did or did not 
strike. 


In view of the things said in our personal inter- 
view, it is hardly necessary for me to emphasize my 
belief in the wisdom of the railway managers accept- 
ing this compromise in order to bring the strike to an 
end. I have made a very full appraisal of all the 
embarrassments involved in making the seniority res- 
toration. It has seemed to me that the proposition 
that the order of things on the day the strike began 
be restored, and that both employers and workers 
agree against discrimination toward either those who 
struck or did not strike, will leave to the managers 
only the difficult problem of dealing with the new 
men employed. It would be futile for me to attempt 
to point the way of most easily solving that diffi- 
culty. I have only attempted to appraise the situa- 


Tre Wuite House, Washington, July 31, 1922. 
tion from the larger viewpoint. It seems to me that 
such a settlement brings, first of all, the restoration 
to normal operations in transportation for which the 
country is calling. In the second place, -it establishes 
definitely the full recognition of the Railroad Labor 
Board by all parties concerned. I have not specifi- 
cally stated it in the terms of settlement, but, of 
course, the abandonment of the contract system, in 
accordance with the decision of the board, is to be 
expected on the part of all railroads. It is wholly 
unthinkable that the Railroad Labor Board can be 
made a useful agency of the Government in main- 
taining industrial peace in the railway service unless 
employers and workers are both prompt and unques- 
tioning in their acceptance of its decisions. I think it 
is more desirable than I know how to express to have 
established the unchallenged authority of the Railroad 
Labor Board, because we must do those things which 
are necessary to bring about the recognition of suit- 
able authority to decide and: end such disputes as 
menace the continuity of transportation. 

You are at liberty to present the situation as I have 
outlined it to you, and I hope you will convey to the 
members my deep conviction that this dispute must 
be brought to an early termination. I need hardly 
add that I have reason to believe these terms will be 
accepted by the workers. If there is good reason why 
the managers cannot accept, they will be obligated to 
open direct negotiations or assume full responsibility 
for the situation. With very best regards, I am, very 
truly yours. WarrREN G. Harpine. 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman, Association of Railway 

Executives, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

City, N.Y. 


The Executives’ Reply 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES, 61 BrRoAD- 
way, New York. 

Resolved, (1) That we accept the first recom- 
mendation of the President, reading as follows: 

First—Railway managers and workmen are to agree 

to recognize the validity of all decisions of the Railroad 

Labor Board, and to faithfully carry out such decisions 

as contemplated by the law. 
with the understanding that this is not intended to 
preclude any party to a controversy from proceeding 
by legal action to question the validity of any order 
of the board on the ground that jurisdiction and 
authority to make the order was not conferred by 
the statutes creating the Board and defining its au- 
thority. 

(2) That we accept the second proposal of the 
President, reading as follows: 

Second—The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits 
growing out of the strike, and Railroad Labor Board 
decisions which have been involved in the strike may 


be taken, in the exercise of recognized rights by either 
party, to the Railroad Labor Board for rehearing. 


with the understanding that the strike is first called 
off, and the representatives of the strikers pledge them- 
selves and the strikers against violence in any form 
against the men now at work and the property of 
the carriers, since otherwise it would be impossible 
to consider the dismissal of injunctions and other 
legal measures necessary to protect such persons and 
property from the violence and intimidation of the 
character resorted to in many localities since the strike 
was called. 

(3) That it is impossible to agree to the first sen- 
tence of the third proposal of the President, the whole 
of which reads as follows: 

Third—All employees now on strike to be returned to 
work and to their former positions with seniority and 
other rights unimpaired. The representatives of the 
carriers and the representatives of the organizations 
especially agree that there will be no discrimination 
by either party against the employees who did or did 
not strike. 

The railroad executives and managers agree entirely 
with the President’s statement in his letter that “It 
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is wholly unthinkable that the Railroad Labor Board 
can be made a useful agency of the Government in 
maintaining industrial peace in the railway service 
unless employers and workers are both prompt and 
unquestioning in their acceptance of its decisions. I 
think it is more desirable than I know how to express 
to have established the unchallenged authority of the 
Railroad Labor Board, because we must do those 
things which are necessary to bring about the recog- 
nition of suitable authority to decide and end such 
disputes as menace the continuity of transportation.” 


By this language the President has expressed with 
great force and clearness the policy which we advo- 
cate. But the decisions of the Railroad Labor Board 
were flouted and defied by the six organizations com- 
prising the Federated Shop Crafts; the strike was 
called to take effect July 1, 1922, and even the sum- 
mons of the Board to appear with the railroad execu- 
tives before the Labor Board, after the strike was 
called and before it took effect, was contemptuously 


ignored by the leaders of the strikers, who refused © 


to attend the hearing. Thereupon it became the plain 
duty of the railroads actively and vigorously to un- 
dertake to uphold the orderly processes for the ad- 
justment.of industrial disputes contemplated by the 
statute creating the Labor Board, and represented by 
the decisions of that Board against which the strike 
in question was directed, and at the same time con- 
tinue to the best of their ability to discharge their duty 
to the public as common carriers. 


Many men in the service refused to join the strike 
and in so doing were assured of the seniority rights 
accruing to them and of the permanence of their 
positions. On some important lines 50 per cent or 
more refused to join the strike. To these old loyal 
employees have been added thousands of new men who 
were employed and could be secured only upon a 
definite promise that their services would be retained 
regardless of the settlement of the strike, with all 
the rights appertaining to such employment, includ- 
ing that of seniority under the working rules and 
regulations previously approved by the Railroad Labor 
Board. We especially point out that a refusal to the 
old men who remained in the service and to the 
new men who accepted service of the rights of seniority 
incident to their employment would have just the op- 
posite effect to that desired by the President, and 
would most seriously discredit the Labor Board. The 
Board itself prescribed the rules of seniority under 
which the men referred to have secured their seniority 
rights, and the railroad companies have neither the 
legal nor moral right to deprive these men of those 
rights. By public utterances since the strike began 
the Board has recognized and emphasized these rights, 
and to deny them now would, instead of upholding the 
authority of the Labor Board, overthrow its rules and 
discredit its authority. 


The Chairman of the Labor Board at the time the 
strike was called made the following public statement: 


Upon one question the striking employees should not 
be deceived. Their leader has said that the strikers 
are no longer employees of the railways, and they have 
thus automatically abandoned all the rights they possess 
under their agreements and under the decisions of the 
board, including their seniority. This is not the board’s 
action. It is their own. 


Many carriers are giving their former employees the 
opportunity to re-enter the service within a limited time. 
It must be understood now that men who remained in 





the service and those who are now entering it will have 
. rights of seniority that the board could not ignore. 

The chairman of the board’s statement that this is 
an individual utterance, but it expresses, in substance, 
the sentiments of a large majority of the members of 
the Railroad Labor Board was justified by formal ac- 
tion of the Board taken in its resolution of July 3, 
1922, which stated, among other things, as follows: 

Be it further resolved, That the employees remaining 
in the service and the new ones entering same, be ac- 
corded the application and benefit of the outstanding 
wage and rule decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, 
until they are amended or modified by agreements with 
said employees, arrived at in conformity with the Trans- 
portation act, or by decision of this board, and 

Be it further resolved, That if it be assumed that the 
employees who leave the service of the carrier because of 
their dissatisfaction with any decision of the Labor 
Board are within their rights in so doing, it must like- 
wise be conceded that the men who remain in the service 
and those who enter it anew are within their rights in 
accepting such employment; that they are not strike- 
breakers seeking to impose the arbitrary will of an 
employer on employees ; that they have the moral as well 
as the legal right to engage in such service of the Amer- 
ican public to avoid interruption of indispensible rail- 
way transportation, and that they are entitled to the 
protection of every department and branch of the Gov- 
ernment, State and national. 


It must be understood that any proposal that em- 
ployees now on strike shall be permitted to return to 
the service, without impairment to their seniority, 
is merely another way of suggesting that those men 
who took employment in this crisis in good faith, 
relying on the promises of the railroads to protect 
them in their positions, these promises being justified 
by the authoritative utterances of the Labor Board, 
and thus have made possible the continued operation 
of the railroads, shall now be sacrificed in favor of 
men now on strike, who not only brought about the 
crisis, but, by their own action and declaration, are 
no longer employees of the railways, under the juris- 
diction of the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
or subject to the application of the Transportation Act. 

In addition to the necessity of upholding the Labor 
Board, and maintaining the pledges made by the rail- 
roads to the men now at work, there is the practical 
effect on the supervisory officers of a violation of 
the pledges they were authorized to make. Their dis- 
couragement and demoralization would be far more 
disastrous than this or any other strike. Much harm 
has already been done by. repeated publication of 
rumors in recent days that the loyal men and the 
new men are to be sacrificed to the strikers. This has 
discouraged new men from accepting employment in 
as great numbers as would come forward if cer- 
tain that the pledges given would be fulfilled. Such 
published rumors only delay the complete collapse of 
the strike. 


In view of the above, it is submitted that the strik- 
ing former employees cannot be given preference to 
employees at present in the service without doing 
violence to every principle of right and justice in- 
volved in this matter and without the grossest breach 
of faith on the part of the railroads to the men at 
present in their service. Under these circumstances, 
it becomes apparent that the railroads cannot con- 
sider any settlement of the present strike which does 
not provide protection in their present employment both 
to the loyal employees who remained in the service and 
to the new employees entering it. 
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with General Atterbury, who had said that the Pennsylvania 
would be guided on the seniority question by the determina- 
tion of its employees. 

On Thursday morning he conferred for over an hour with 
Mr. Cuyler, who said he would remain in the city awaiting 
the pleasure of the President. From 11:00 in the morning 
until nearly six, with an intermission for luncheon, the 
President met with B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the officers of the seven organizations on strike who had 
come from Chicago for the purpose. While it was stated at 
the White House that they had not been invited to a con- 
ference with the President it is understood the visit may have 
been arranged by Secretary of Labor Davis who had met 
with Mr. Jewell at Mooseheart on July 22. Secretary 
Hoover joined the conference for a short time toward its 
close. 

The labor leaders on emerging from the conference de- 
clined to say what had been discussed except that they had 
gone over the entire situation with the President and had ex- 
pressed their views and that they were remaining in the city 
over night, whereas they had earlier announced their inten- 


tion to return to Chicago immediately after the conference. - 


They indicated that they were barred from answering ques- 
tions of the newspaper men by the request of the President. 
It was understood that they were staying over to await pos- 
sible results from the second conference between the President 
and Mr. Cuyler in the evening which lasted for two hours. 
While there had been reports that at least a tentative proposal 
for a settlement had been made during the day Mr. Cuyler 
said that he had no definite proposal to place before the 
meeting on Tuesday and in reply to a question as to whether 
the President had requested the roads to yield on their posi- 
tion of declining to subordinate their new employees or those 
who had remained loyal to the strikers in point of seniority, 
he said that the President had made no request of any kind. 
The conference, he said, had been devoted to a general survey 
of the situation but he could not report what he or the 
President had said. He would place the views of the Presi- 
dent before the meeting but would not attempt to predict the 
outcome. 

The labor leaders who accompanied Mr. Jewell to the 
White House were: W. H. Johnston, president of the 
International Union of Machinists; J. A. Franklin, president 
of the International Union of Boiler Makers; M. F. Ryan, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; James 
Burns, vice-president of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance; Edward Evans, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; James Kline, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, and Timothy 
Healy, president of the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen and Oilers. 

Mr. Jewell held another conference with the President on 
Friday morning and in the afternon he saw the President 
again accompanied by Mr. Johnston and Mr. Franklin, who 
made the announcement as they came out that the President 
would submit a plan. 

It is understood that there was considerable difference 
of opinion among the President’s cabinet advisors over the 
question as to whether he should demand that the railroads 
take back the strikers with full seniority rights if they would 
agree to call off the strike pending a rehearing of the wage 
question. Some of them have been inclined to consider this 
question a mere technicality, failing to appreciate its effect in 
the case of the large number of roads that have been able to 
retain or recruit a considerable percentage of a normal force. 
It was suggested that a possible basis of settlement would be 
for the strike to be called off and the men to return to work 
with an understanding that the seniority question would be 
submitted to the Labor Board as a new dispute. 

The President’s plan, as given out at the White House 
for the first time on Tuesday noon, caused considerable 
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surprise because the proposed surrender of the seniority 
question was so much more complete than had been in- 
dicated in the newspaper forecasts. While government of- 
ficials had freely predicted that the plan would be ac- 
cepted by both sides, in other quarters it had been assumed 
that this optimism must have been based on some feature 
of the plan which had not been published or upon the 
idea that some assurances would be given to the railroads 
of legislation to prevent a recurrence. 


Lack of Balance in President’s Plan 


In proposing to settle the railroad strike by a compromise, 
President Harding was actuated by two primary motives— 
the desire to increase coal production and to strengthen the 
authority of the Labor Board. ‘The most direct object, 
undoubtedly, was to make it easier to deal with the coal 
situation in which the President’s plan of arbitration was 
rejected by the miners’ union. Although the railroad strike 
has not yet interfered very seriously with commerce in 
general, as indicated by the fact that car loadings during 
the second and third weeks of July were only 15,000 to 
17,000 cars less than during the last two weeks of June, 
the effect of the railroads originating most of the present 
supply of coal was becoming very serious, especially when 
added to the difficulty of car shortage and congestion that 
had begun to develop even before the railroad strike. The 
week of maximum coal production’ since the strike began 
was that ending June 24, when it reached 5,363,000 tons. 
There was a drop in the following week ascribed to rail- 
road disability, followed by a sharper drop during the first 
three weeks of July after the calling of the shopmen’s 
strike. There was an increase to about 3,900,000 tons 
during last week but this had not been shown by the 
time the President formulated his plan for settling the 
railroad strike, and preliminary reports indicate only a 
small further increase during the present week. Following 
failure of the efforts to settle the coal strike it then be- 
came necessary to try to meet the situation as well as pos- 
sible by setting up the organization to distribute the 
available coal to the most essential consumers and it was 
the hope that if the railroad strike could be terminated the 
production of coal from the non-union mines and such 
union mines as could be opened might be gradually in- 
creased until it could at least supply the most essential 
requirements and possibly amount to enough to gradually 
break the strike. 

Aside from the question of expediency presented by the 
coal shortage, the President also apparently saw an op- 
portunity to strengthen the authority of the Labor Board, 
without waiting for “teeth” to be furnished by new legisla- 
tion, by inducing both sides to recognize hereafter the 
validity of all its decisions. 

The lack of balance in the President’s plan seems to 
have arisen from his failure to appreciate the importance 
of the seniority issue and the fact that the roads that were 
most anxious to settle the strike, because they have not 
been able to recruit a sufficiently large force to replace 
the strikers, and to whom, therefore, the return of the strikers 
with only a promise of a rehearing might be regarded as 
a concession on the part of the unions, were not the ones 
to which the seniority question was an acutely practical 
one. Many of them had not-issued any ultimatums to the 
strikers and would be able to take back all their old men 
with full seniority, without in any way displacing or break- 
ing faith with new employees. On the other hand, to roads 
located in districts having an industrial population to draw 
from, that had been able to retain and recruit a large per- 
centage of a normal force, a calling off of the strike rep- 
resented no concession on the part of the unions and an 
agreement to take the strikers back with unimpaired 
seniority would raise a very practical question of how to 
use both the old and the new men unless they were to 
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break faith with the new employees. To roads of this class 
ihe proposed compromise meant that, after they had beaten 
Mr. Jewell and, they hoped, in such a way as to make him 
very reluctant to call another strike in the near future, 
he was asking that his men be taken back, with only the 
loss of the month’s work which they had spurned; that 
the men who had remained loyal should receive no reward 
except the overtime they had earned and the ill-will of the 
strikers who would naturally blame them for their own 
lack of success, and that the new men be treated as “scabs” 
in spite of the Labor Board resolution. 

No statement was forthcoming from the White House 
on Wednesday as to the President’s next move. Secretary 
Hoover reported to him in the morning on his return from 
the New York meeting but said he could not say whether 
the President would reply to the letter from the railway 
executives. 

A resolution was introduced in the Senate on August 1 
by Senator Harrison for Senator King of Utah directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make an imme- 
diate investigation of charges made by the unions that 
locomotives were being used without federal inspection in 
violation of the law. It was referred to the committee on 
interstate commerce. 


Unions Accept President’s Plan 


The shop crafts’ leaders meeting in Chicago voted on 
Wednesday to accept President Harding’s peace proposals, 
conditioned, however, upon recognition of the unions’ in- 
terpretation of the settlement suggestions. President Hard- 
ing was apprised of the acceptance by the shopmen’s leaders 
in a lengthy telegram emphasizing the shop crafts’ demand 
for the establishment of a national board of adjustment and 
reluctantly accepting the other issues. 

The message read as follows: 


“The representatives of the employes feel themselves under 
obligation to support every proper effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to bring about or to preserve the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the transportation industry. The stubborn refusal of 
the railway executives to establish a board of adjustment, as 
contemplated by law, in order to settle efficiently disputes over 
rules and working conditions between the carriers and their em- 
ployes; the continued refusal of railways, representing over a 
quarter of the mileage of Class 1 railroads, to comply with the 
decisions of the Railrcad Labor Board against the practice of 
contracting out work and shops; the persistent campaign to deny 
to the railway employes just and reasonable wages, to impose 
upon them unfair working conditions and to disintegrate their 
organizations; all in cumulative effect rendered service by rail- 
way employes under the terms and conditions to be effective July 
1, 1922, intolerable to over 95 per cent. of these employes, who, 
therefore, vcted to suspend work. 

“It is now proposed that the return to work, temporarily ac- 
cepting wages and working conditions which they feel to be un- 
just, with reliance upon the following program for redress of 
grievances : 

“ ‘Rirst—Railway managers and workmen are to agree to recognize the 
validity of all decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, and to faithfully carry 
out such decisions as contemplated by law.’ 

“The employes have always taken the position that as long as 
they continued to render service they should abide by the rules 
and working conditions and accept the wages agreed upon by 
proper negotiation or determined by the Labor Board after a 
hearing of a dispute upon any of these matters. They respectfully 
point out again that violations of law and refusals to comply 
with decisions of the Labor Board have been exhibited only by 
the railway managements, and that it has been universally ad- 
mitted that the employes, in exercising their right to suspend 
work upon non-acceptable conditions, were neither violating the 
law nor the decisions of the board. 


Quotes Case of Pennsylvania 


_ “We understand that the recognition of the validity of all de- 
cisions by the Railroad Labor Board, as contemplated by the law, 
means, for example, that in the case of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, all employes will return to work under the wages and 
working conditions established in the decisions of the Labor 
Board, and that the sole question of ‘validity’ pending is the 
authority of the Labor Board to determine, as in Decision No. 
218, the method of selecting accredited representatives of the 
employes, assuming that the railroad has appealed from the de- 
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cision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, which sus- 
tained the action of the Labor Board. 


“ *Second—The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits growing out of the 


strike. and the Railroad Labor Board decisions which have been involved 
in the strike may be taken, in the exercise of recognized rights by either 
party, to the Railroad Labor Board for rehearing.’ 

“It is our understanding that the representatives of the em- 
ployes, upon seeking a rehearing of the controverted decisions 
concerning wages and working conditions, will be afforded a 
prompt rehearing and decision by the Labor Board. We assume 
also that the practically unanimous action of the employes in 
electing to suspend work and in continuing this suspension under 
the sanction of, and in accordance with the laws of their national 
organizations, has ended any captious questioning as to who are 
the properly accredited spokesmen of the vast majority of rail- 
way employes. 

“We desire to call attention to the orderly and disciplined 
conduct of these employes under difficult conditions, which has 
demonstrated the indispensable value of their national organiza- 
tions in aid of the effective adjustment of controversies and the 
efficient conduct of the industry. 

“ ‘Third—All employes now on strike to be returned to work and to their 
former positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. The repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and of the organizations especially agree that 
there will be no discrimination by either party against the etnployes who 
did or did not strike.’ 

“We are glad to observe that the obvious justice of this propo- 
sition has been accepted. It would certainly be a wholesale injus- 
tice of unparalleled extent if hundreds of thousands of experienced 
men, who have given four to forty years’ service, and whose value 
to the transportation industry is proportioned to the length of 
their service should be placed in a position of inferiority to a 
limited number of men who have been employed as substitutes 
for these experienced railroad workers. The demand that such a 
wrong should be perpetrated as a penalty against men who have 
exercised a fundamental and admitted right not to render service 
under non-acceptable conditions, was so unfair that we could not 
believe it would receive the sanction of any impartial judgment. 


“We understand the language ‘all employes now on strike’ to 
include all employes who hold seniority rights under the rules agreed 
upon between the carriers and the organizations of employes or 
as promulgated by the United States Railroad Labor Board. 
It should be understood that in acting favorably upon the pro- 
posals for settlement of the pending controversies, the repre- 
sentatives of the organized employes feel that they are making 
concessions and sanctioning sacrifices on the part of the employes 
which entitle them to the highest consideration and to recognition 
as law-abiding American citizens, who are ready and willing to 
do all in their power, even beyond that which is strictly reason- 
able, in order to promote industrial peace and to further the unin- 
terrupted flow of the commerce of the nation. 

“We see evidence of little sacrifice required on the part of the 
managements to whom like proposals have been submitted. They 
will suffer no loss in abandoning a host of futile lawsuits, com- 
plaining of wrongs which have never been committed. It is un- 
derstood that the Labor Board must confirm its previously an- 
nounced position and that the railways must abandon the con- 
demned practice of contracting out work and shops and restore 
the employes to their former status. It should be noted that this 
practice is not only a violation of the transportation act and of 
the decisions of the board, but, as shown by many decisions of 
the courts, in violation of the charter obligations of the rail- 
roads and would have been unlawful without the passage of the 
transportation act or any action by the Labor Board. 

“We understand that an effort will be made to insure the setting 
up of a board of adjustment, but inasmuch as such a board 
can function effectively only with the full co-operation of both 
managements and employe, we can look merely with hope, and 
not with certainty for the establishment of this ‘essential part of 
the machinery to decide disputes between the carriers and their 
employes.’ In the meantime, upon advice from you of the ex- 
pressed acceptance of your terms of agreement contained in your 
telegram of July 31, by all carriers, we will take the responsi- 
bility of directing the employes to return to work, and upon the 
confidence that by action of the Labor Board upon rehearing of 
the recent controverted decisions a delayed justice will be ren- 
a to the employes in the matter of wages and working con- 

itions. 

“We should certainly assume that the railways executives, in 
their own obvious interest, eventually will accept the proposals 
made, unless their counsels are dominated sufficiently by anti-labor 
forces to resist even the pressure of public opinion ‘ exerted 
through your high office, and to carry on to the bitter end a 
nihilistic policy of attempting to destroy the self-respecting, demo- 
cratic institutions of organized labor. We can hardly believe 
that such a counsel of folly will finally prevail within the rail- 
road managements. 

“It, therefore, appears that upon the organizations of railway 
executives and employes rests the immediate responsibility of 
serving the public interests in bringing about a resumption of 
efficient operation of the railroads. Under pressure of this respon- 
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sibility we have voted, by the required constitutional majority, 
to accept the terms of agreement which you have submitted to us. 
We accept reluctantly, it is true, but commit ourselves to carry 
out the terms of settlement in utmost good faith and in aid of 
the general welfare. If these proposals fail to bring about the 
results which you desire, the responsibility of failure will not rest 
upon the representatives of the organized employes.” 


Ben W. Hooper, chairman, and A. O. Wharton, labor 
member of the Railroad Labor Board, attended the opening 
session of the shopmen’s meeting. The former is reported 
as directly representing President Harding, occupying the 
same place in the Chicago meetings that Secretary Hoover 
occupied in the meeting of the executives at New York. 

Insofar as the Railroad Labor Board is concerned no 
further steps to bring about the settlement of the dispute 
have been made. E. F. Grable, president of the maintenance 
of way brotherhood, has filed approximately 35 disputes on 
various carriers with the Board, all of them involving ques- 
tions of wages and working conditions. This action follows 
the Labor Board’s assurance to Mr. Grable that it would 
hear at any time disputes over wages or working conditions 
which the men felt were justified by the changes in the 
econoinic factors governing these questions. 


Baltimore & Ohio Negotiations Fail 


The negotiations of the Baltimore & Ohio with repre- 
sentatives of the Federated Shop Crafts looking to a possible 
separate agreement as to the strike ended on July 28 in 
failure to arrive at the desired result. This conference be- 
gan on Tuesday and lasted until Friday. Announcement 
of the failure to come to an agreement was made on Friday 
in a statement issued from the office of C. W. Galloway, vice- 
president in charge of operation. The statement made pub- 
lic for the first time the plan which the railroad submitted 
as a basis for the negotiations. Mr. Galloway’s statement 
follows: 


The Baltimore & Ohio management met the committee repre- 
senting the Federated Shop Crafts on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, in conference on Tuesday, July 25, and again on Wednes- 
day, July 26. The meeting on Tuesday was devoted to a general 
discussion of all the questions involved. At the meeting on 
Wednesday the committee assured us that they had authority to 
order the men on the Baltimore & Ohio back to work provided a 
proposition satisfactory to them was submitted, and at their re- 
quest for a specific answer to the proposition submitted by them, 
the following memorandum was handed to them: 


MEMORANDUM 


“Taking up the questions in the order in which they were discussed yester- 
day, and in reply to your request for some definite expression from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Management on the particular points raised by your 
Committee, you are advised as follows: 

First: Request FoR NATIONAL Boarp oF ADJUSTMENT. 

“You are reminded that the question of National Board of Adjustment 
was not a factor in the issuance of the strike order and has only been 
injected into the question since the strike occurred, consequently it is hardly 
a proper matter for negotiation in connecticn with reaching an understanding 
that would result in the resumption of service. However, as pointed out to 
your Committee it is our belief that a National Board of Adjustment is 
unnecessary and would not correct the conditions of which you complain, 
for the reasons which I endeavor to specifically set forth. The Baltimore 
& Ohio is willing however to set up a Board of Adjustment or reviewing 
board for the Baltimore & Ohio System, to be composed of its own em- 
ployees and representatives of the Management, believing that this direct 
dealing between the men and the Management will go far towards an early 
adjustment of any differences that might arise and which could properly be 
referred to such a Board; or, if the employees are unwilling to have an 
individual Board of Adjustment, then the Baltimore & Ohio is willing to 
join with other companies in the Eastern Region in the establishment of a 
Regional Board of Adjustment on a basis similar to that governing the 
Train Service Board of Adjustment of the Eastern Railroads composing 
that Board. 

Seconp: Request For RESTORATION OF OVERTIME RULES IN EXISTENCE 
Prior To Jury First. 

Turrp: Reguest To REstoRE THE WaGEs IN EFFECT Prior TO JuLy First. 

“With: the understanding that the men now on strike will promptly report 
for service under the rules and working conditions as now prescribed by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board and which will remain in effect 
until or unless changed by the Labor Board or by mutual agreement between 
the Company and the men, the Baltimore & Ohio is willing to join in a 
conference with representatives of its employees to discuss these questions, 
and failing to reach an understanding, join in submission of the questions 
to the Labor Board for their consideration in accordance with the terms of 
the Transportaticn Act. 
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FourtH: Request TuHat Seniority Be Restorep TO THE MEN Wuo 
Have Lert THE SERVICE. 

“The men who withdrew from the service of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
10.00 o’clock A. M., July first, and those who have left since and who have 
not returned and who have not in the meantime committed any overt acts 
against the law of the land, will be taken back at the rates of pay and 
under the rules now in effect for their respective crafts, the question of 
wages and rules to be taken up for discussion in the manner outlined above. 

“Men who, through pernicious activities or by the commission of overt 
acts during the period of this strike, have made themselves objectionable, 
will have charges preferred against them and be given a trial in accordance 
with the discipline rules of the shop crafts. 

“Tt is not the purpose of the Baltimore & Ohio Company to ignore the 
loyalty of those who have continued in its service or the rights of those 
who have entered the service since the strike was called, and it is fair to 
state that the position of your organizations, as has been expressed, is that 
the men whe have left the service are not employees of the railrcads and 
therefore are outside the jurisdiction of the Labor Board. Aside from any 
other commitments or assurances to the employees who have remained in the 
service under their recognized right to work, the matter of seniority does 
not present an insurmountable situation, but as pointed out to you in our 
conference, it is one that can be very readily adjusted to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned and without surrender of principle on the part of 
either and is one that will be given prompt consideration by the officers of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Company and an earnest effort made to adjust all 
matters of that character on the basis of equity and fairness and in a man- 
ner that we firmly believe will ultimately prove satisfactory to both sides 
and be looked upon as fair and decent by every interest. 

“If, at the end of 30 days any individual cases have not been adjusted 
in a manner that would be considered satisfactory to the emplcyees, we are 
willing to have such cases submitted for decision to a Committee to be se- 
lected, upon which the company and the men will have equal representation. 

“We desire to emphasize the fact that the question of rates of pay and 
rules and working conditions, suggested in the forepart of this memorandum 
to be handled in accordance with the provisions of the Transportation Act, 
narrows the questions in dispute down to that of seniority, so far as the 
Baltimore & Ohio is concerned, and on that question we have pointed out 
how it may be disposed of in a fair and honorable manner. 

“While much has been said in objection to the leasing of engine and shop 
facilities to outside contractors, this has not been in question on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, but in order to make the matter clear to its employees, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Company is willing to refrain from such action so long 
as the empleyees affected are willing to accept the wages and abide by the 
working conditions prescribed by the Labor Board or mutually agreed to in 
conference with the company. 

“In concluding this memorandum, let me again remind you of the fact 
that the relations between the Baltimore & Ohio and its employees have for 
many years been pleasant, and I am hopeful that in considering this ques- 
tion, due consideration will be given to this, and the employees will see the 
reasonableness of the opportunity to resume service.” 


Conference with the committee was resumed this afternoon 
(July 28) when they advised us that our proposition was declined, 
which terminates all negotiations and our proposal is consequently 
withdrawn. 

Of course, I regret the failure of these negotiations, being hopeful 
that the Baltimore & Ohio, first by seeking conference and then 
offering basis for negotiating a settlement which we believe to be 
fair and equitable to all parties under the circumstances, would indi- 
cate to the men the sincerity of purpose on our part that would 
justify acceptance of our terms, at least as a basis for discussion, 
but now that the negotiations have failed the Baltimore & Ohio 
will continue vigorously to build up its forces with a view to 
restoring normal conditions as early as possible. 


Southern Invites Strikers to Return 


The Southern Railway on Wednesday invited its striking 
shopmen to return to work with full seniority rights 
unimpaired, on the basis of the President’s proposals for a 
settlement. In a statement to the employees Vice-President 
H. W. Miller said: 


“The policy of the management of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem has been to create no conditions pending a termination of the 
strike that would embarrass the company, its employes or the 
public, and with this end in view no ultimatum has been issued to 
the men, no promises have been made, no new men have been 
employed and no writs of injunction have been invoked. There 
is therefore now no obstacle of the company’s creation to prevent 
its men returning to work under the President’s proposal as of 
their former seniority. The shop crafts committee on the South- 
ern has been invited to confer on this basis.” 


L. E. Jeffries, vice-president of the Southern had ex- 
plained the company’s purpose to President Harding on 
Tuesday. 

The Southern, from the beginning of the strike, has 
adopted a policy different from that of the other roads. It 
has not attempted to fill the places of the strikers and no 
ultimatum was given them to return by a certain date or 
forfeit their seniority and other rights. 
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Strike Situation in the East 


The strike situation in the East during the past week 
continued its gradual improvement. It was too early at 
the time of going to press to determine the full effect of the 
rejection of the President’s proposal as to seniority rights by 
the Association of Railway Executives. It was the general 
impression, however, that the strong stand taken by the 
executives would serve to encourage the men now at work 
and possibly assist in the recruiting of new men. Whether 
it would serve to induce men now on strike to return to work 
in large numbers is still to be determined. 

Several of the carriers promptly posted on bulletin boards 
notices concerning the stand on seniority, the purport of 
these notices being to renew and strengthen the promises made 
to the loyal employees. 

The notice posted on Pennsylvania Railroad bulletin 
boards was signed by Vice-President W. W. Atterbury and 
read as follows: 


August 1, 1922. 


To the employees of the Pennsylvania System, the old men who 
have remained loyal, and to the new men who have entered our 
service, and who jointly have enabled the railroad and its officers 
to perform its duty in a full and efficient manner: 

I give you my personal assurance that my obligation to you 
under our agreements will be fully carried out. 

Those agreements fully protect the old and new men in their 
seniority and the terms of the agreement cannot be changed ex- 
cept by mutual consent. 


Strike Situation in the West 


In the West the strike’s fifth week was one of increased 
activity. The roads continued to devote their efforts to 
the upbuilding of the working personnel while the strikers 
retaliated with violence. The week previous to July 27 
saw but few isolated outbreaks but on this date strikers 
in many centers throughout the country resorted to violence, 
but after several days of widespread outbreaks the violence 
subsided. The nature of the violence changed to some 
extent from that of the first weeks of the strike. The 
previous acts were directed at the railroads in an attempt 
to prevent the operation of the shops, and now that these 
acts are prevented by the injunctions secured by the roads, 
the strikers are aiming their attacks at individual workers 
in an attempt to intimidate them. 

On July 27, a Pullman car occupied by sleeping non- 
union shopmen was dynamited in the yards of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville at Bloomington, Ind., the car 
being badly damaged but none of the occupants being in- 
jured. On the same day a special guard in the yards of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at San Bernardino, Cal., 
was shot and killed; two Malesus, Tenn., shopmen died 
from bullet wounds received when unidentified men fired 
at them as they were returning from work, and workers 
were kidnapped and beaten at Galesburg, Ill., Chicago, 
Aurora, Burlington, Ia., and Memphis, Tenn. ‘Three 
workers were assaulted at Janesville, Wis., and 30 non- 
union mechanics quit their work at Milwaukee when shots 
were fired at them. 

On July 28, Chicago became the scene of further violence 
and two strikers were shot in a clash between one hundred 
striking shopmen and fifty workers at the Burnside yards 
of the Illinois Central. Numerous other sluggings and 
stonings occurred in Chicago on the same day. A non- 
union shop worker at Roseville, Cal., was carried out of 
town in an automobile, beaten and warned to stop work. A 
deputy federal marshal on guard at the Missouri Pacific 
roundhouse at Jefferson City, Mo., was slugged by three 
men after he had been called from the building. Striking 
shopmen of the Mobile & Ohio were said to have taken 
charge of the shops at West Point, Miss., and driven out 
new men who had been employed. At St. Louis two guards 
of the Missouri Pacific and a blacksmith of the Terminal 
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railroad were stoned and beaten by men believed to have 
been strikers. 

Western railroads whose headquarters are in Chicago re- 
port continued improvement. Substantial increases in the 
number of shop employees at work on the western railroads 
were recorded and in addition, all of these railroads re- 
ported that they were handling a heavy freight traffic 
without serious delays and that the operation of passenger 
trains continues normal. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTE FE 


On the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe the shop forces were ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of normal on August 1. 
Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & QUINCY 


The total number of men at work in the shops of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy was approximately 50 per cent. of normal 
on August 1. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAuL 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul reports that conditions on 
that road are improving steadily, approximately 4,300 shop em- 
ployes being at work at various points along the line. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 


This company reports that 467 men are at work in its shops— 
an increase of 256 over the number reported in last week’s Rail- 
way Age. Operating conditions are said to be practically normal, 
and many strikers are returning to their posts. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


The [Illinois Central had 10,698 shopmen at work on August 1, 
as compared with a normal force of 12,701. This compares with 
8,149 on July 14 and 9,514 on July 24. That the strike has had 
no effect on the passenger traffic of this road is shown by the 
report that 98.2 per cent. of the Illinois Central passenger trains 
were on time during the month of July. 


Kansas City SouTHERN 


The Kansas City Southern has increased its shop forces to 
374 men, or almost double the number employed July 26, and 
new men are being added daily. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
is making substantial progress; 1,550 men, or approximately 37 
per cent. of normal forces, are at work. 


Missourt PACIFIC 


Of this company’s normal shop forces, approximately one-third 
are at work and the movement of traffic is said to be fair. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Lours 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has 1,797 men at work, 
87 per cent. of its normal force. 


Chicago Car Strike Places 
Pressure on Steam Roads 


handle the bulk of the city’s local transportation busi- 

ness on Tuesday of this week when a strike of 20,000 
employees of the street railway and elevated lines tied up 
the regular channels of traffic. However, experiences with 
like situations for three days in June, 1915, and for four 
days in July, 1919, found the carriers prepared to meet the 
increased burden placed upon them. The number of per- 
sons using suburban service daily has been variously esti- 
mated in the past, but no late accurate figures are available 
at the present writing. The estimated daily traffic handled 
by the roads during the 1915 strike was 625,000, and it is 
not believed that this number will be exceeded during the 
present walkout as a larger number of street vehicles were 
pressed into immediate service with the beginning of the 
strike. Owing to the perfected arrangements the traffic is 
being handled with much less congestion than in the other 
two emergencies. One factor which tended to help the situa- 
tion was that the strike was threatened and expected for more 
than two weeks, thus giving the railroads plenty of time to 
complete their arrangements. The traffic did not reach its 
maximum until Tuesday evening or Wednesday morning, 


To STEAM ROADS entering Chicago were again forced to 
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which enabled the traffic officers to test their plans. As it 
was, little overcrowding was noted, while some of the roads 
actually provided more equipment than was necessary. 

By far the largest part of the crowd is being carried by the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western. These 
roads normally carry the bulk of the suburban traffic since 
their lines traverse the more highly developed residence sec- 
tions of the city from which most of the down-town workers 
are drawn. 

The Chicago & North Western which normally han- 
dles about 60,000 passengers averaged 110,000 in and out 
of city during: first day of the strike. Trains were rushed 
back and forth as quickly as possible during the rush 
hours. The Illinois Central usually hauls about 75,000 
suburbanites daily but this number was increased to 
150,000 on the first day of the strike and a gradual in- 
crease beyond this figure was in evidence each succeeding 
day. In place of the normal 378 trains operated daily, 
592 were placed in running by this road with the start of 
the strike. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul added 17 
suburban trains to its schedule and reports a heavy increase 
in its traffic. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific added 
5 train crews and all the coaches available to take care 
of its suburban traffic which was increased by more than 
50 per cent, its normal business being 4,000 passengers. 
The Chicago & Western Indiana added 15 extra trains and 
estimates its increase in traffic to be more than 60 per cent. 
The Chicago Burlington & Quincy and the Pennsylvania 
added no extra suburban trains to their service although 
. both these roads added local stops to their schedules and 
increased the lengths of their trains. The New York 
Central was not forced to increase its service to any great 
extent as the majority of the people now using the line 
use it also under normal conditions. The Chicago, Aurora 
& Elgin and the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee are 
both operating but are not permitted by union labor to 
make local stops. 

In most cases extra train service was provided by abandon- 
ing the regular suburban schedules and substituting a shuttle 
service under which trains are run as fast as traffic conditions 
permit. In handling the passengers at terminals little diffi- 
culty was encountered in disposing of the crowds arriving 
at the stations during the rush hours in the morning. 

The use of long trains with capacity crowds makes it un- 
practicable for the trainmen to collect cash fares, consequent- 
ly the passengers were required to buy trip or commutation 
tickets before entering trains, and to avoid interference with 
the regular through business of the ticket offices, liberal use 
is being made of temporary ticket booths for the sale of 
suburban tickets. Several of the roads avoided the collec- 
tion of fares on incoming trains by fencing off the platforms 
at the local stations and taking or punching the tickets as 
the passengers passed on to the platform. 


Railroad Shop Wages 32 Per Cent 
Above Outside Industries 


COMPARISON OF the wages of railroad shopmen with 
the wages paid to employees in foundries and ma- 
chine shops in other industries, prepared by the Na- 

tional Industrial Conference Board, New York, shows that 
the average hourly earnings of the railroad employees stand 
at least 25 per cent and weekly earnings at least 32 per cent 
above those paid to men performing practically identical 
work in privately controlled plants. Railroad skilled shop 
mechanics include machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, and electrical workers, whose duties in 
the railroad shops are practically identical with the duties 
of men employed in commercial foundries and machine shops. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has just com- 
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pleted a survey of the wages of employees of foundry and 
machine shops other than railroad, which shows that tl 
average earnings of skilled labor stood at 56.1 cents on 
January 1, 1922. Ina statement given out by the Board on 
July 2, the average hourly earnings of railroad skilled shop 
labor was shown to be 70.1 cents under the new wage rates, 
this being based on the hourly rate of 70 cents laid down by) 
the Labor Board, and a working week of 48.06 hours. 

The hourly wages of skilled mechanics employed by the 
railroads are therefore 25 per cent higher than those paid 
skilled mechanical employees of all the other industries in 
the country at the first of the year. Wage rates in private 
industry, moreover, have declined in the past six months, 
so that the comparative position of railroad shopmen and 
other shop workers in private industry in probably at present 
more marked than here shown. The National Industrial 
Conference Board’s report covers the wages of 388,560 men 
employed in 1,338 plants, or 73 per cent of all the wage 
earners in foundries and machine shops as shown by the 
United States Census of Manufactures in 1919, and can 
therefore be regarded as thoroughly representative of the 
conditions existing in foundries and machine shops through- 
out the country. 


Railroad Wages Almost Equal 
to Peak Wages in Industries 


Studies by the Board show that the average hourly earn- 
ings of skilled shop labor in privately controlled plants rose 
from 30.4 cents per hour in 1914 to 71.3 cents in September, 
1920. On January 1 of the present year, these wages had 
declined to 56.1 cents per hour. The railroad shopmen’s 
wages rose during the war period from 29.8 cents per hour in 
1914, to 86.4 cents per hour at the peak in November, 1920, 
and despite two wage cuts ordered by the Labor Board, the 
wages of the striking shopmen have been reduced to a point 
which is only 1.2 cents per hour below the rates paid to shop- 
men in other industries at the peak of the industrial inflation. 


Weekly Wages Even More Favorable 


A comparison of the weekly wages of the two classes of 
employees shows a situation which is even more favorable to 
the railroad shopmen than in the case of hourly earnings. 
This aspect of the matter is important, as weekly earnings 
constitute a much better basis for judging the comparative 
status of the two groups of workers than do hourly earnings. 
The statement of the National Industrial Conference Board 
referred to above, estimated the average weekly earnings of 
skilled railroad mechanics to be $33.67, under the reduced 
rates recently established by the Railroad Labor Board. The 
weekly wages of foundry and machine shop employees, how- 
ever, on January 1, 1922, were $25.08, giving the railroad 
employees a clear advantage of 32 per cent in weekly earn- 
ings over the earnings of men performing work identical with 
their own, but in the shops of privately controlled companies. 
Since a decline in wages of outside shop workers has taken 
place since the first of the year, the position of the railroad 
shopmen is even more favorable. 

The employees of the foundry and machine shop industry 
are shown to have been working an average of 44.7 hours per 
week on January 1, while it is estimated that on the basis 
of the average number of hours worked per week since Sep- 
tember, 1919, the rail shopmen will average 48.06 hours. 
Statements have recently appeared which purport to show that 
any comparison of the estimated earnings of railroad em- 
ployees for 1922 with the actual earnings of 1914 are un- 
favorable to the employees because of the fewer hours of 
work performed in 1914 on account of the severe industria! 
depression of that year. The figures published by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, however, show that in 1914, 
the average number of hours of work per week for railroad 
shopmen was 51.4 or nearly three hours per week more than 
the estimate of 48.06 hours for 1922. 
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In 1914, moreover, the average working day of railroad 
shopmen was nominally ten hours but fell to the lower figure 


by reason of lack of business. Since that time the nominal 
week has been reduced by the insistence of the unions to 48 
hours or 8 hours per day, with a 6-day week, and the attempt 
is now being made to use this fact to make the real earnings 
of railroad employees appear to be less than they were in 
the year 1914. 

The result is, therefore, that railroad shopmen are in a 
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more advantageous position than they were in 1914, in three 
ways: First, That their hours of employment have been 
reduced, giving them more time for leisure and recreation; 
second, that their economic status, even under the new wage 
cuts, is 10 per cent higher than eight years ago; and third, 
that the average weekly wages of railroad shopmen are at 
least 32 per cent higher than those of men doing the same 
work but employed by other industries, where wages are reg- 
ulated by the supply and demand for labor. 


Remote Operation of Switches on the New Haven 


Highly Satisfactory Results Reported After Four Years’ 
Experience with 28 Low-Voltage Machines 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford has now been 
T using an extensive installation of low-voltage switch 
machines for about four years, with marked satisfac- 
tion. The introduction of this important economy on the 
main line of the New Haven was the subject of an article 
in the Railway Age of April 19, 1918, page 1041. The 


low-voltage machine is one that can be operated in isolated 
situations and from a long distance, at small operating cost. 
West of New Haven, Conn. and east of Readville, Mass., 
this line is four-track and completely signaled; but between 

















signal tower, having either mechanical or power interlocking, 
an economical combination is accomplished. The only 
disadvantage of the low-voltage machine, its slowness, is no 
disadvantage at all, for in these situations the signalman 
always has two or three minutes, or longer, in which to per- 
form the operations necessary for moving a train to or from 
the siding. 

The approximate locations of the remote controlled switches 
are shown by dots on the sketch map. The first location, 
starting eastward from New Haven, is at East Haven, six 








Switches at East Haven, Conn., New York, New Haven & Hartford—Looking East 


New Haven and Readville, 147 miles (mostly two-track), 
there are 16 stations where, until this improvement was in- 
stalled, the movement of the heavy freight traffic of the line 
was greatly hampered by the necessity of using passing tracks 
which could be entered only by means of hand-thrown 
switches. 

The cost of establishing and operating interlockings for 
these sidings with current at 110 volts would be excessive, 
either nearby or at remote locations; but by operating the 
switches (and signals) by low-voltage machines, requiring 
no power supply but a small battery, and from the nearest 








miles from New Haven. Altogether there are 11 facing- 
point switches and 17 trailing points. The maximum dis- 
tance between a tower and a switch is 7,300 ft. Throughout 
the main line, Harlem River to Boston, the signalmen in the 
towers now control every switch, either facing or trailing, 
which connects the main line with a passing siding and also 
every switch of the cross-overs which connect two main 
tracks that are operated in the same direction. 

The illustration, A, shows an electric switch and lock 
movement, the battery, the relay housing and the pipe line 
to the derail, at a facing point switch. The next view, B, 








Switches with Remote Control at East Haven, Connecticut—Looking West 
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shows a similar equipment installed for the operation of a 
trailing switch. 

The other two views show (C) the derail and the target 
(both pipe connected from the switch) shown in A; and 
(D) a facing and a trailing switch nearly opposite each 
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battery being taken to the division headquarters periodically 
for recharging. ‘The frequency of recharging depends main 
ly upon the number of switch operations and the climati: 
conditions. A test made in 1918 at one facing switch is per 
haps a criterion for the average condition. At this point a 
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Passing Sidings, New York, New Haven & Hartford—Switches and Signals Operated from Remote Tower 


other, one on the eastbound track and the other on the 
westbound. 

In the drawing showing typical facing and trailing lay- 
outs, it will be noted that the facing switch is provided with 
a high-speed main line signal, and a dwarf signal for the 
diverging route; and that the approach to these signals is 
regulated by a distant signal. ‘The trailing switch is pro- 
tected by an absolute block signal both on the main line and 
from the siding. These signals are operated from the tower 
and are under the control of the block system. With the 
distant signal controlled from the tower the speed of trains 
approaching the stop signal can at all times be regulated from 
the tower. 

A complete equipment consists of an electrically operated 
switch and lock movement operating a detector bar for facing 
switches, the switch points and pipe line connection to a 
Hayes derail. The energy for the motor of this movement 
is derived from a 24-volt portable storage battery. The con- 
trol of the switch and lock movement is by means of a 
polarized relay using the standard type F circuits, in which 
there is no common wire. ‘The indication from the switch 
and lock movement and the switch points is of the SS 
method, also without common wire and the signals are oper- 
ated by independent levers in the interlocking tower. These 
are interlocked with the levers controlling the switch and lock 
movement. The layout is fully equipped with track circuits 
so ¢s to provide approach indication, approach locking and 
route locking. 

For operating efficiency and reliability these isolated elec- 
trically operated units are about on a par with the units 
of a standard power interlocking, assuming that they are 
given substantially the same amount of attention. 

The first low voltage movement installed on this road was 
at East Greenwich, R. I., and was put in service October 
14,1915. The equipment shown in the illustrations was put 
in service April 29, 1918. Experience has shown that the 
failures most likely to occur are those which develop by the 
non-use of the switch, and it is very pronounced that the 
number of failures decreases as the number of operations 
increases. 

All of the low-voltage movements and the signals at these 
locations are energized from portable storage batteries, the 


storage battery having 56 ampere-hour capacity on inter- 
mittent discharge was put into service August 26, 1918; 
volts per cell 2.2, specific gravity 1210. The battery was 
taken out of service October 1, 1918. The number of switch 
movements from August 26 to October 1 was 358. In addi- 
tion to this load the battery also energized the automatic 
signals for this section, so 
that aside from the through 
movements of approximately 
45 trains per 24 hours, the 
dwarf signal and high signal 
each had to operate 179 times 
to correspond with the switch 
movements. The relays and 
repeaters in the tower are al- 
so continuously energized 
from this battery, which has 
two circuits of 2,000 ohms 
each and 1 circuit of 1,000 
ohms. 

The use of power operated 
switches has enabled train 
dispatchers to establish routes 
in anticipation of the arrival 
of heavy trains, which in 
times of dense traffic, has not 
only facilitated the move- 
ment of heavy trains but has 
greatly facilitated the clear- 
ing of the way for passenger 
trains. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad—Main Line 


Cress-hatched Sections Are Four-Track. Harlem River Branch Is Six-Track. Light lines represent other 
divisions of New Haven System. 
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When Equipment Renewals Become an Investment 


Expenditures Requiring Retirement of Old and Reinstatement 
of Rebuilt Units Under I. C. C. Rules 


By George W. Bashaw 


Mechanical Valuation Engineer, 


state Commerce Commission as contained in Order 

No. 3, second revised issue, require a different treat- 
ment of reconstructed equipment from that which has gener- 
ally been the practice. Carriers have generally treated all 
rehabilitation and renewals as repairs and charged the ex- 
penses to operation. If this practice is continued it will 
result in violations of the commission’s instructions and 
the loss of a vast amount in the investment from which no 
return may be expected. 

The instructions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to accounting for equipment renewals* reads as 
follows: 

When the cost of renewals to be made to any unit of equipment 
will constitute the major portion of its value as renewed, the 
equipment, when taken out of service, shall be considered as retired 
and accounted for as provided in the preceding paragraph, and for 
the purpose of this classification the renewed equipment shall be 
considered an addition and the appraised cost thereof ‘shall be in- 
cluded in the account appropriate for the cost of the equipment. In 
no case shall the charge for the renewed equipment exceed the 
cost (at current market prices of labor and material) of new 
equipment of similar type, equal capacity and equal expectation of 
life in service, less a suitable allowance on account of the second 
hand parts remaining therein. 


Ts VaLuaTiIon Act and the requirements of the Inter- 


The determination of just how extensive renewals must be 
before they cease to be repairs, chargeable to operating ex- 
penses, and become rebuilding, requiring the retirement of 
the old unit and reinstatement of the rebuilt unit in the 
property account at an appraised value, has been the subject 
of considerable discussion, and is a matter in which both 
the accounting and mechanical departments are interested. 

The present rule, in all probability, is an adaptation of 
a somewhat similar rule appearing in the Classification of 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments, first revised 
issue, effective July 1, 1910, which reads in part as follows: 

When any equipment is in such physical condition that it must be 
practically rebuilt in order to fit it for service, or when any equip- 
ment requires repairs which, if made, would constitute the major 
portion of its value, it should, when taken out of service, be con- 
sidered as retired and be written out of the accounts. * * 

It is apparent that the end sought is the proper determina- 
tion of the question as to when repairs are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to constitute a virtual rebuilding of the unit. The 
rule in the old classification was, perhaps, more specific with 
respect to the end sought than the present rule. The present 
rule in making the money costs of the renewals the gage for 
determining whether the unit shall be retired was probably 
an acceptable substitute to be applied under conditions ob- 
taining when the present classification for investment was 
issued in 1914. At that time there was little or no fluctua- 
tion in the market for equipment and the terms “value” and 
“cost” were approximately synonymous. Since the increases 
in prices of labor and materials we cannot use the terms 
interchangeably in the interpretation of these instructions. 
Such an interpretation would lead to the unjustifiable result 
of accounting for minor equipment repairs as if they con- 
stituted rebuilding when a very small portion of the physical 
unit would actually be renewed. 





*See page 33 of the current issue of the Classification of Investment in 
Road and Equipment of Steam Roads, prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Ccmmission. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western 


It is evident, then, that the word “value” as it occurs in 
the instructions now in force should be interpreted to mean 
current value and not original or book value. Therefore, 
for the purpose of determining what course to take in ac- 
counting for the cost of heavy repairs to a unit of equipment, 
a comparison should be made as to all costs involved in the 
repairs, including additions and betterments, and the ap- 
praised value as rebuilt. If the cost of renewals, including 
additions and betterments will constitute more than 50 per 
cent of the appraised current value as rebuilt, then the re- 
tirement instructions are applicable. 

Because this subject has never been given the place to 
which its importance entitles it, the mechanical department 
as well as the accounting department will need to make a 
careful study of the problem if the practices introduced are 
to get results. After considerable inquiry it is found that 
many carriers have introduced formule which cannot be in- 
terpreted by the forces who must apply them and others em- 
ploy systems which are so cumbersome as to be beyond the 
capacity of the forces to handle intelligently. 

It is the purpose of this article to introduce a method which 
will be easy to apply in practice with little or no extra 
expense. It has as its central feature the development of 
a table or tables showing for each class or series of equip- 
ment an amount in dollars which, if spent in direct labor 
and material at one shopping, exclusive of additions and 
betterments, will constitute the renewal of a major portion 
of a unit, within the meaning of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s instructions. 


Reproduction New 


The first step in the development of this method is to 
ascertain or estimate the current cost to reproduce or re- 
build the equipment new. This can be done and has been 
done in many cases by the use of the Equipment Committee 
method adopted by the President’s Conference Committee. 
The figures so obtained must be modified according to the 
trend of prices in order to find a reasonably correct current 
price. The current price has been trended forward by the 
Equipment Committee to June 30, 1920, but unfortunately 
the work has been suspended since that date. It is hoped 
that this committee can keep these prices current because 
of the constant use to which they may be put. In the absence 
of figures supported by sales data, we can reasonably esti- 
mate the modifying factor by the general trend of com- 
modity prices, together with any recent sales which are 
available. The American Railway Association rules for 
finding the current value or cost to replace new can be used 
for freight cars and similar equipment in Account 57 in the 
absence of better prices. 

The current reproduction cost is the prime factor in the 
method proposed, or in any other, because in order to meet 
the requirements of the classification it is necessary that the 
rebuilt unit shall not exceed the current cost new. 


What Constitutes a Major Portion 
of the Value as Rebuilt 


The determination of this question is the most difficult part 
It cannot be left to the accounting or 


of the whole task. 
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mechanical department forces for settlement as each case 
arises if consistent results are to be obtained. 

Major renewals are generally construed to mean more than 
50 per cent of the current value of a unit of equipment as 
rebuilt, and not of a like unit new. The current value of the 
second hand portions is less than their value new. The 
solution of the problem depends on the appraised values 
assigned to the. ‘major portion renewed” and to the “second 
hand portion remaining therein.” 

There can be no objection to assigning 51 per cent as the 
lower limit of what constitutes a major portion. Similarly, 
there can be no vital objection to assigning 70 per cent of 
the current value new as the service value of the second hand 
portion remaining. There may be a few cases where wrecks 
rquire the rebuilding of new cars, in which a rating of 70 
per cent as the condition of the old parts may be considered 
less than the circumstances would warrant. These cases may 
require the use of a different appraisal if of sufficient im- 
portance. But a factor of 70 per cent can be applied to 
equipment over seven years old, because as a general rule 
equipment must be maintained up to this standard to be 
serviceable. 

It is proposed then to determine the amount of money 
which, when spent on a given unit, will equal 51 per cent 
of its value as rebuilt and will, therefore, determine the 
point at and above which the unit must be retired and re- 
instated in the property account at its appraised cost after 
reconstruction. 

If we let 


Current value of a new unit — 100 
Major portion renewed = 51 per cent of the value of the unit as rebuilt 
Service value of second hand portions used will = 49 per cent of the 
value of the wnit as rebuilt 
Service condition of second hand portions = 70 per cent of their current 
value new 
Current value new of old parts used = X 
Current value of renewals = 
Value of unit as rebuilt = Z 
Then 
@di-+ ¥ = 160 
(2) .70X + Y= Z 
(a> 3 = Siz 
(4) .70X + .51Z 
49Z 
gex=+-— 
.70 


II 
N 


Substituting the value of X and Y in (1), we have: 

Z = 82.65 

Substituting the value of Z in (5) we find that 

X = $7.9 

¥ = 42.1 

That is, if 42.1 per cent of the current cost new of a unit 
of equipment is expended at one shopping for repairs and 
renewals, it will amount to 51 per cent of the value as re- 
built, consideration being given to the depreciated condition 
of the second hand parts remaining. Likewise the service 
value of the rebuilt unit as it leaves the shops will be 82.65 
per cent of the current value of a complete new unit and the 
current value, new, of the old parts retained will be 57.9 
per cent of the value of an entire new unit. The percentage 
representing the value remaining in the second hand portions 
may be varied for use with equipment less than six or seven 
years old. 

The money expenditure obtained by this process will con- 
tain such overhead elements of cost as store expense on mate- 
rial and shop expense on labor. The element of profit may 
be neglected for the reason that, as a general rule, it will cost 
the railroad company as much to build the equipment as it 
would to purchase from the manufacturer. We cannot well 
include the element of profit in the cost to the railroad 
company. 

Where circumstances will permit the elimination of shop 
and store expenses it is by all means advisable not to com- 
plicate the estimate by including these elements. Our tables 
should be prepared so as to show only the direct labor and 
material costs which will constitute a major renewal. We 
should also know within reasonable limits what is the labor 
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and material ratio in connection with the reconstruction o/ 
various classes of equipment. From an investigation of th 
latter, it has been found that for locomotives and passeng: 
cars the ratio is approximately 70 per cent for labor an 
30 per cent for material. For freight cars labor is 40 per 
cent and material 60 per cent. If we assume then, that stor 
expense is five per cent and shop expense 20 per cent, th 
factor to cover labor and material only would be as follows: 


For Locomotive and Passenger Cars 


REE citidunedewn dana cenmasaniecad seem 42 
1 RS Pere eee i PEN ARTUR Sed ape A 42. 


en ne eee re ss 35.53 


It is obvious that considerable fluctuation in the labor and 
material ratio will not distort the factor for various classes 
of equipment to any appreciable extent,—certainly not 
enough to affect the figures as a seasonable appraisal of the 
amount which will constitute a 51 per cent renewal. Similar- 
ly, a considerable variation in store and shop expense would 
have very little bearing on the general result. 


Tables for Shop Use in Rebuilding Equipment 


Having derived these factors for'the different classes of 
equipment, we may now proceed with the construction of 
tables which will show the direct labor and material cost, 
exclusive of additions and betterments, constituting a 51 per 
cent renewal. The values for the tables are derived by mak- 
ing up a list of current prices new and multiplying each of 
these values by one of the factors derived above. In the 
sample table shown it will be noted that the reproduction 
value has been omitted in order to avoid confusion when the 
table is used in the shops. The reproduction value may be 
readily obtained by multiplying the figure given in the table 
by the reciprocal of the factor used in building up the table, 
ie., 2.67 in the case of freight cars and 2.81 in the case of 
locomotives or passenger cars. 

Cost oF Labor AND MatertaL Per Car Wuicn Must Nor Be Exceepsp 


AT OnE SuHoppinc WITHOUT OBTAINING AUTHORITIES FOR RETIRING 
Op anv REINSTATING REBUILT UNIT 


Amount Amount 
in in 

Car Series Kind Dollars Car Series Kind Dollars 
15000-15987 ...... Cae .éceve 360 29800-29824 ..... Came cise 455 
16000-16258 ...... re 460 29908-29922 ...... COMO cecncs ae 
17000-17098 ...... Ee 400 17400-17494 ...... Flat ...... 500 
17100-17186 ...... ae 445 20000-20339 ...... a 310 
17500-17999 ...... i 475 20341-20463 ...... eS 320 
18100-18198 ...... eS 530 20500-20598 ...... ee 415 
18200-18223 ...... oo aes 520 21000-21249 ...... ae 520 
18224-18271 ...... Ce beweee 540 SOOO ESEND occ vce ORG cecccee S85 
27000-27499 C 31000-31199 ...... ESS 665 
28000-28499 10007-10187 ...... Stock 380 
40000-41000 35000-36004 ...... Stock 470 
41001-43349 37000-37499 ...... Stock ...... 560 
26475-26749 37500-37599 ...... Stock ...... 575 


26750-26999 


Note—This table to he modified as the change in equipment. prices will 
warrant. 





Rebuilding Involving Additions and Betterments 


Very often extensive improvements are made in connection 
with heavy renewals and, instead of treating these improve- 
ments under the accounting provisions of the investment 
classification for additions and betterments, the old unit 
should be retired and the improved and reconstructed one 
reinstated in the property account under the provisions for 
major portions renewed. When such cases arise a com- 
parison must be made between all costs in connection with 
repairs, including the additions and betterments, and the 
appraised value of the improved unit as rebuilt. With the 
table giving the expenditures for a 51 per cent renewal of 
the unit without additions and betterments as a base, the 
problem is to determine what per cent of the total cost of 
the additions and betterments must be added to the amounts 





to 


x 
al 
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shown in the table. The additions and betterments are 
worth, exclusive of store and shop expense: 


For Locemotives and Passenger Cars. 


30 X .95 


Material portion = 
70 X .80 = 56.00 


SS. eee 

co en a a a Sarre reer rere rr 84.50 
For Freight Cars 

ee GC x 95 = 5720 

BOr GORE o56 ccc venarsacesiases 40 X .80 = 32.00 

Total per cent Of NEW ...ccccccccccccvescveseses 89.00 


Now, if we wish to take into account 51 per cent of the 
total cost of the additions and betterments in the rebuilt unit, 
for the direct cost of labor and material we must add 84.50 
 .51, or 43 per cent for locomotives and passenger cars, 
and 89.00 & .51, or 45 per cent for freight cars. 

In case additions and betterments are involved, then, add 
43 per cent or 45 per cent, as the case may be, of the net 
cost of the additions and betterments to the amount shown 
in the table to obtain the total expenditure for labor and 
material which must not be exceeded without authorities to 
retire from and reinstate in the property accounts. 


Value of the Rebuilt Unit 


What has been said heretofore is applicable only to the 
determination of whether a unit is to be considered as re- 
built or simply repaired. The value at which the rebuilt 
unit is to be entered on the books must be based on the 
costs to the carrier. These costs are made up of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

(a) The estimated original cost of that portion of the 
old unit used in reconstructing the new, less a suitable al- 
lowance for depreciation. If the original cost of the old 
unit is a depreciated one, then no allowance may be made on 
this account because this would result in an unduly low ap- 
praisal for this portion. In other words, we should not 
doubly depreciate the second hand portion. 

(b) The actual current cost of renewals, including the 
conditioning and repair of old parts used. 

(c) The cost of additions and betterments, if any. 

The first of these elements alone needs discussion. This 
can best be determined from an analysis of the actual charges 
for those portions referred to in (b) and (c). 

We have seen that an expenditure for labor and material 
equal to 35.57 per cent of the cost new for locomotives and 
passenger cars and 37.47 per cent for freight cars is equiva- 
lent to the use of 57.9 per cent of the old unit. Similarly, 
eliminating store and shop expense, 84.5 per cent and 89 
per cent respectively, of the cost new, will represent com- 
plete reconstruction. Hence, the increase in expenditures 
for labor and material from a 51 per cent renewal to a 100 
per cent one, exclusive of overheads, will be: 

84.50 — 35.57 





For locomotive and passenger cars: — = 1.375 times. 
57 
89 — 37.47 
For freight train cars: ———--——- = 1.375 times. 
37.47 


There is no difference in the factor produced for the various 
classes of equipment, and by dividing this factor by 57.9, 
an increment is obtained by which to construct a table of 
factors equivalent to the various proportions of the old unit 
used, as obtained from the amount of money spent, which 
can be used for any class of equipment. If 1.000 be as- 
signed as the factor where 57.9 per cent of the old unit is 
used, the factor for complete reconstruction will be 2.375, 
and the variations between these extremes are as shown in 
the table given below. 

When rebuilt without additions and betterments, this table 
of factors is used for finding the cost of the second hand por- 
tions as follows: Suppose the cost to rebuild a car for re- 
newals and repairing second hand parts used is $700. Look 
in the table showing the labor and material expenditure 
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equivalent to a 51 per cent renewal, and suppose it to be 
$370. Then 700 is 1.890 times 370 and the factor 1.890 
in the table corresponds to 20 per cent of the old unit used. 

Suppose that a unit of equipment is rebuilt at a total cost 
of $675, of which $200 is for additions and betterments and 
$475 for renewals and conditioning. If the car is of the 





Factors FOR ASCERTAINING PER CENT oF OLtp Unit Usep 1n REBUILT 


EQUIPMENT 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Old of Old of Old 
Unit Used Factor Unit Used Factor Unit Used Factor 
57.9 1.000 38 1.472 18 1.947 
57 1.021 37 1.496 17 1.971 
56 1.045 36 1.520 16 1.995 
55 1.069 35 1.544 15 2.019 
54 1.092 34 1.567 14 2.042 
53 1.116 33 1.591 13 2.066 
52 1.140 32 1.615 12 2.090 
51 1.164 31 1,639 11 2.114 
50 1.187 30 1.662 10 2.137 
49 1.211 29 1.686 9 2.161 
48 1.235 28 1.710 8 2.185 
47 1.259 27 1.734 7 2.209 
46 1.282 26 1.757 6 2.232 
45 1.306 25 1.781 5 2.256 
44 1.330 24 1.804 4 2.280 
43 1.354 23 1.829 3 2.304 
42 1.377 22 1.852 2 2.327 
= << 21 1.876 1 2.351 
42 20 1.900 0 5 
39 1.449 19 1.924 “Fs es 





same series as that just considered the factor would be equal 
to 475 divided by 370, or 1.283, which is equivalent to the 
use of 46 per cent of the old unit. 

Knowing the percentage of old unit used, it is reasonable 
to say that the cost of the old parts used is that per cent 
of the total cost of the old unit as carried in the accounts 
of the carrier. We can further say that its condition in the 
unit as rebuilt will not be less than 70 per cent as a fair 
estimate. Then, if the car cost is carried on the books 
at $900, the value in the two cases cited is 900 & .20 X 
.70 = $126, and 900 & .46 X .70 = $298.80, respectively. 

Some roads attempt to value the second hand portion on 
the basis of its condition before the process of repairs begins. 
The rule referred to in the classification does not contem- 
plate any such treatment, but intends that the appraisal shall 
be based on the condition of this part of the unit as finally 
turned out of the shop. Of course the use of 70 per cent 
condition for old parts is susceptible of variation on the part 
of each carrier to suit conditions. But if 70 per cent is 
used in determining whether or not the repairs constitute a 
major renewal, the same conditioning factor should be ap- 
plied here for the sake of consistency. 

Incidentally, this method of estimating the extent to which 
old parts are used in the reconstructed unit may also be of 


service in estimating scrap and salvage since, if we use 40 - 


per cent in reconstruction, 60 per cent will be scrap or parts 
returned to the store. When scrap credits are distributed 
over the accounts, the amount estimated on this basis may be 
credited to retirements as shown in the estimate. 


Incidental Costs Chargeable to Operating Expenses 


The supervising forces should be educated thoroughly in 
what constitutes charges to operating expenses, for, if these 
costs are included in the charges for renewals, an exaggerated 
reconstruction cost will result. 

First, there are the operating expenses pertaining to the 
retirement of the old unit, which occur under the A. F: E. 
for the retirement. The appropriate operating expense ac- 
count for equipment retirements should be charged with the 
expense of scrapping old parts, removing old material and 
all other analogous processes in preparing for the actual re- 
building operations under the A. F. E. for reconstruction. 
The latter may have operating expenses charged with such 
items as the removal of material incident to repairs which 
were overlooked under the authority for retirement. 

The important point in administering the system here 
proposed is to get the master mechanic to estimate and report 
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whether the renewals and repairs required on any unit of 
equipment will come within the amount shown in the tables 
prepared for his use. These officers and their supervising 
forces can generally be depended on to know from experience 
what their heavy repairs will amount to within reasonable 
limits. If they have reason to believe the amount shown will 
be exceeded, certainly they can go into the matter in sufficient 
detail to settle the question with reasonable accuracy. In 
their estimates, care should be taken to eliminate costs charge- 
able to operating expenses. An occasional check by some 
member of the executive staff may be necessary to ascertain 
whether the mechanical department is making reasonable 
efforts to comply with the instructions issued. In initiating 
this or any other method, it will be necessary to educate the 
forces dealing directly with it, but eventually the system 
should take care of itself. 


Authority for Expenditures 


Two authorities are required, one to retire the old unit, 
and one to reinstate the rebuilt unit in the property account. 
In order to secure uniformity of results and efficiency in 
handling, one man should be charged with the responsibility 
for making up all authorities of this character. The re- 
quests for authorities should contain all necessary informa- 
tion, such as the cost of renewals, additions and betterments, 
incidental operating expenses and probable amount of sal- 
vage or scrap. From this information both of the A. F. E.’s 
may be prepared. Freight cars should be handled in groups 
if found practical to do so, because of the amount of clerical 
work involved in individual treatment. 

The following example illustrates the method of preparing 
detailed estimates for retirements and reinstatement: 


DetaiLep EstiMaTE FOR RETIRING LocomorTive 1101 
Retirement 





Ledger value, credit Account 51.............006. $9,000.00 
Salvage 
Accrued depreciation, debit accrued depreciation... 5,600.00 
*Parts to be used in rebuilding, debit material..... 2,250.00 
RS NOE eicekciccadecrsecenennectnees 930.00 
PN. Miksddds unde datins+esdlsewes exert $8,180.00 
Costs Chargeable to Retirements 
TEE. dcr 0b bb bbe x6 abo Ree 690 s0 Ene hnbaee $9,000.00 
RM eT Ae OTe ee ee 8,180.00 
’ ; — $820.00 
Incidental Costs Chargeable to Retirements 
Rae GOO boc cn scccksnces cobee $200.00 
Be NE waiiseekedessvecncsce een 40.00 
Material used in dismantling........... 20.00 
SN IE eedid-o.4-6 oyu) 3:5-ve oe we noare 1.00 261.00 
Total Debit Account 310...........scsccecesceees ~ $1,081.00 . 


Detattep Estimate For INcLupiING Locomotive 1101 In THE AccouNTS 
Property Added: 
Value of second hand parts used (found by method set 


forth above, and rated as 70 per cent new)............05 $3,140.00 
Se A ee III oo kk. 0c kc dvavecetecccdcveneans 10,500.00 
NE el pha eae W ee band deere d be dbate Gdonwmane 2,100.00 
TMateria! iy en aN a 5 os hallo el a Il ieee 4,500.00 
Ste : ie, seen Cure enee cewgeckueeaae OMe cae eee 225.00 
a, [ee Be ccccvnesaveeeneemeuen $20,465.00 
; e has shown that this material is generally worth 50 per cent of 
its v before repairs are made. The mechanical forces should be 
rev wever, to give this value in their request for A. F. E. in 
orcs I 1e estimator may check up his work. 


[ and material includes replacing in kind as well as addition 
an nt work. 


In Dane County, Wisconsin, Judge E. R. Stevens, in the Cir- 
cuit Court has reversed a recent ruling of the state railroad com- 
mission which ordered the Chicago & North Western to rebuild 
an industrial spur track at Beloit, which it had removed more 
than a year ago. Judge Stevens held that the state railroad law 
does not compel railroads to build spur tracks to accommodate 
single industries. 
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Cummins Investigation Completed 


Wasuincton, D, C. 

HE TAKING of testimony in the general investigation of 
7 the railroad situation by the Senate committee on in- 

terstate commerce, which was begun early last year, 
was completed on July 26 by the filing of a statement of S. 
Davies Warfield, president of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, urging legislation to put into 
effect the plan which the association has been advocating 
for co-ordinating railroad facilities under the direction of 
the National Railway Service Corporation. Senator Cum: 
mins, chairman of the committee, will prepare a report on 
the investigation but it probably will not be completed befor« 
the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Warfield said that permanent standing conference 
committees have been named by the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities and by the Association of 
Railway Executives to discuss the proposals for pooling 
interchange freight cars under a central agency, advocated by 
representatives of the security owners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in February last. 

A tentative bill was presented for the Federal incorporation 
of the National Railway Service Corporation. This is the 
agency of a public character, operating without profit, or- 
ganized by the association of security owners under state 
charter to demonstrate its feasibility and economic necessity, 
and which has financed equipment for a number of carriers. 
Under federal charter, he said, its operations and usefulness 
would be extended. 

Advantages of this agency for also financing the rebuild- 
ing of freight cars without cash margin from the carriers 
were also set forth. 

“As a result of correspondence,” Mr. Warfield stated, “a 
committee was appointed consisting of the chairmen of the 
four railroad groups and the chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association of Executives to meet a committee 
named by the association of security owners to discuss its 
proposals.”” At a conference no objection was found by the 
Railroad Committee, it is stated, to the use of the Service 
Corporation by carriers so desiring, for financing equipment, 
new or rebuilt, or to the federal incorporation thereof. The 
proposals for pooling freight cars were deferred but will be 
immediately presented before the permanent Railroad Con- 
ference Committee recently appointed. Senator Cummins 
requested a copy of the proposals for car pooling also, as he 
had been waiting for all available data to close the hearings. 

In the statement to the Senate Committee, Mr. Warfield 
made an urgent appeal to maintain the provisions of Section 
15a of the Transportation Act as a necessity to adequate 
rail transportation. 

Mr. Warfield said the attempt to provide for traffic in- 
equalities through the consolidation of all the railroads into 
a few large systems is utterly impracticable. He contends 
that to lay out territories so that competing newly con- 
solidated large railroad systems operating therein will earn 
alike, “cannot be done,” and that “the necessary results of 
competition would be varied earnings among the systems.” 
He said the inequalities between traffic territories could be 
provided for, other than through Section 15a, only by the 
“drastic method of consolidating all the railroads of the 
country into one large system,” and that the full use of the 
Service Corporation in connection with the provisions of 
Section 15a of the Act, will produce much greater savings 
than from the large consolidations, which should remain 
permissive. 

The members of the Railroad Conference Committee are: 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Chairman; Howard Elliott, L. F. Lore 
W. B. Storey and Daniel Willard. The members of th 
security owners’ Conference Committee are: S. Davies War 
field, Chairman; George E. Brock, Halev Fiske, Darwin P 
Kingsley and John J. Pulleyn. 











Rock Island’s June Report Best in Ten Years 


System Earned 2.95 Per Cent on Stock in 1921; June Net 
Operating Revenue $2,699,212 


June shows a net operating revenue of $2,699,212. 
This compared with a figure for May of $1,832,138 
and with a figure for June a year ago of $2,032,656. The 
report shows also that the corporate net after fixed charges 
for the month was $988,643 which compared with $395,220 
for June last year. For the six months’ period the corporate 
net after fixed charges was $9,477. Up to the end of June 
a year ago the system had suffered a deficit after fixed charges 
of $397,167. 
With reference to this monthly report Charles Hayden, 
chairman of the Rock Island board of directors, has issued 
a statement saying: 


To Rock Istanp’s recently issued monthly report for 


“The results for June we consider very satisfactory. The net 
operating revenue is the largest net operating revenue we have 
had‘for the month of June in the past ten years. The ratio of 
operating expense to operating revenues, namely 76.01, is substan- 
tially better than was our 1921 ratio. We estimate that the loss in 
freight revenue for the first six months of 1922, due to the re- 
duction in rates which was made effective January last, on grain 
and livestock, amounts to about $3,000,000.” 


Outside of the fact that the June report shows the largest 
net operating revenue for June in a period of ten years, the 
next most interesting detail is that the June results finally 
succeeded in putting 1922 ahead of 1921 from the standpoint 
of corporate net income. Up to the end of May, 1922 was 
not showing quite as favorable results as last year. For 
the first five months of 1922 there was a corporate deficit 
after fixed charges of $979,166 which compared with a 
deficit in the same period of 1921 of $792,387. The fact 
that the figure after fixed charges in the earlier part of the 
Rock Island year’s earnings is shown in red as it was up to 
May is somewhat of secondary importance. The Rock 
Island earnings are much better in the latter part of the 
year than in the first part. 

“ In the annual report for the year 1921, President J. E. 
Gorman’s opening paragraph read: 


“We are very happy to advise you that, after the payment of all 
fixed charges and taxes during the year, the company showed a 
balance of income available for dividends on the preferred stock, 
leaving a surplus credited to profit and loss of $2,212,564, equiv- 
alent to 2.95 per cent on the common stock. While this is not as 
much as the property should earn, and as we believe it will earn 
when conditions have been readjusted, it is so much better than 
the result of operations during federal control that we consider it 
a most creditable showing. The Rock Island is one of the few 
railroads im its territory which in 1921 showed an increase in 
freight earnings; and, although present conditions are not so 
favorable as in 1921 towards an increase in gross earnings, we will 
make every effort to maintain the enthusiasm on the part of the 
operating staff and the friendly relations with the shipping pub- 
lic which that fact manifests.” 


Best Year Since 1917 


The Rock Island’s balance after payment of preferred 
dividends was in 1921, as noted, $2,212,564. This com- 
pared with $1,095,670 in 1920. The per cent earned on 
common stock in 1921—2.95 per cent—compared with 1.46 
per cent in 1920. The reason for the improvement was the 
manner in which earnings held up—there was an increase of 
+.24 per cent in freight revenues—combined with a reduction 
f 14.10 per cent in operating expenses. This situation re- 
‘ulted in an improvement in net revenue from railway opera- 
tions from $10,527,448 in 1920 to $26,318,967 in 1921, or 
‘50 per cent, more than sufficient to supply the place taken 
‘n 1920 by the standard return and guaranty. The Rock 
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Island’s net available for dividends in 1921 was the best 
since 1917; it was not as good as in 1917 or 1916. 


One of Few Roads to Increase Freight Earnings 


The road’s good fortune in having in 1921 an increase in 
freight revenues which permitted it to realize on the re- 
duction made in its operating expenses makes it an exception 
from the majority of the country’s railroads. Most of the 
railways were able, in 1921, to effect drastic economies in 
their operating expenses, but the larger proportion were un- 
able to realize in adequate measure on the reduction in ex- 
penses because of the severe falling off in traffic which they 
experienced. The Class I railroads, as a whole, suffered a 
decline in 1921 as compared in 1920 of 9.4 per cent in 
freight earnings. There were, however, a fairly large number 
of carriers which had larger freight earnings in 1921 than 
1920. Most of these lines were in the east. The Rock 
Island was one of the few in its territory, as Mr. Gorman 
points out, to have this good fortune. 

This makes it important to ascertain why the Rock Island 
should not have suffered from the general decline in the 
freight earnings. The first reason was the increase in earn- 
ings per ton-mile; the second, the manner in which the road 
was helped by a large increase in its tonnage of wheat, 
perishables and oil. The total tons carried in 1921 were 
actually less than in 1920. The figure for 1921 was 25,- 
924,576 tons as compared with 29,867,233 tons in 1920, a 
decrease of 13.20 per cent. The revenue ton-miles were 6,- 
857,672,913 as compared with 7,885,424,422. In spite of 
this reduction in tons and tons one mile, the freight revenues 
totaled in 1921, $99,000,440 as compared with $94,973,798 
in 1920, an increase of 4.24 per cent. The fact that’ there 
was an increase in freight revenues with a reduction in tons 
one mile is explained largely by the freight rate increases 
which became effective during the year 1921; the rate per 
ton-mile in 1921 was 1.44 cents as compared with 1.20 cents 
in the preceding year. 


Increased Freight Earnings—Decreased Ton-Miles 


The figures of tons carried, given above, show a decrease 
of 3,942,657 tons as between 1921 and 1920. The larger 
part of this reduction came in coal, other products of mines, 
lumber and manufactures. On the other hand, there was a 
very decided increase in products of agriculture; namely, 
1,276,443 tons or 14.64 per cent. Products of agriculture 
which totaled 24.22 per cent of the total tonnage in 1920, 
made up 32.83 per cent of the tonnage in 1921. There was 
an increase in tonnage of crude petroleum of 109.06 per cent. 

An analysis of this situation will bring out some of the 
interesting railway developments which have been taking 
place in the central west and southwest during the past year 
or, in fact, several years. These factors have been treated 
in the reviews of the operations of some of the other roads, 
so a brief resumé is all that is necessary at this time. Refer- 
ence is made to the three factors of increased traffic in perish- 
ables, the oil business and, as a special feature of 1921, to 
the wheat traffic. Some of the roads have been affected by 
one or the other of these factors—the Rock Island, as we 
have noted, by all three. 


1921 Wheat Traffic Big Factor 


First as to wheat. It will be remembered that in nearly 
every week of 1921 the car loadings of grain were in excess 
of the loadings for the comparable week of 1920—a fact 
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which applied to no other leading commodity. The reason 
was the fact that the 1920 crop, held on the farms in 1920, 
was offered for 1921 movement. There was further a large 
export demand, an interesting feature of which was the 
tendency to move the grain to the Gulf ports rather than to 
the Atlantic seaboard with resulting advantage to the lines 


serving the Gulf. The effect on the Rock Island was- 


marked. Wheat in 1921 constituted 11.53 per cent of the 
total tonnage of the road as compared with 6.52 per cent in 
1920. There was an actual increase of over 1,000,000 tons 
in wheat traffic, or 53.61 per cent over 1920—the 1921 ton- 
nage being 2,988,922. Similarly corn, which in 1921 made 
up 6.40 per cent of the total tonnage, showed an increase 
over 1920 of 49.85 per cent. The grain traffic, incidentally, 
is one of the uncertain features of 1922, primarily because 
of the reduction in grain rates reference to which is made in 
Chairman Hayden’s statement quoted above. 

The Rock Island has a very large tonnage in fruits and 
vegetables, it having a special position in that connection 
because of being a part of the traffic route from California 
constituted by the Southern Pacific, the El Paso & South- 
western and the Rock Island. This tonnage moved in heavy 
volume in 1921, the tonnage of citrous fruits being 18.85 
per cent greater than in 1920, and other fresh fruits, 26.35 
per cent greater. 


Increase of 109.06 Per Cent in Crude Petroleum 


The Rock Island, in 1920, handled crude petroleum 
amounting to a total tonnage of 287,405. In 1921 it carried 
600,849 tons, or more than double that amount. This means 
that the Rock Island, in the space of one year, has become 
an oil carrier of some importance. The details are given 
in President Gorman’s remarks as follows: 


“The most important development along these lines of the com- 
pany for many years was the increase in traffic obtained from the 
discovery of oil fields adjacent to our lines. In January, 1921, the 
first oil well was brought in at Eldorado, Ark., and since that time 
479 producing wells have been brought in in that field, of which 
462 were oi wells. The aggregate daily production from the field 
has been about 38,000 barrels. Up to January 31, 1922, 3,855,840 
barrels had been moved by rail, of which your company hauled 
approximately 88 per cent. Our right-of-way extends throughout 
the length of the field, about 12 miles. While no great production 
has been developed on this right-of-way, the company has profited 
greatly from the traffic development. In 1920 the earnings of the 
El Dorado station on all freight traffic were about $300,000, and 
in 1921 about $2,700,000. Of course, the future of any oil field 
is uncertain, but we have been very much gratified over this de- 
velopment. 

“There have been new oil developments also in the vicinity of 
Duncan and Walter, Okla. 

“The field of Mexia, Tex., which was developed in 1921, promises 
to be a much larger producing field than the El Dorado field. This 
is located on the Trinity & Brazos Valley line, of which your com- 
pany is one-half owner, the other half being owned by the Colorado 
& Souther’ Railway Company. The Trinity & Brazos Valley has 
been a losing venture for many years, and it is with great satis- 
faction that we observe this oil development along its lines.” 


Maintenance 


It was noted above that the Rock Island freight revenues 
in 1921 were 4.24 per cent in excess of freight revenues for 
1920, due to the increase in earnings per ton-mile. The 
passenger revenues, however, experienced a reduction of 13.46 
per cent. The total operating revenues, $139,272,024, com- 
pared with $142,026,152, a reduction of 1.94 per cent. As 
against this reduction of less than 2 per cent in operating 
revenues, there was a reduction of 14.10 per cent in oper- 
ating expenses. The operating expenses in 1921 totaled 
$112,953,057, as compared with $131,498,704 in 1920. Re- 
ductions were made of 20.76 per cent in maintenance of way; 
17.50 per cent in maintenance of equipment and 11.32 per 
cent in transportation. 

With reference to the reduction in maintenance expenses, 
the figures show that the average number of ties renewed 
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per mile of track in 1921 were 232 as against 255 in 1920 
Figures with reference to rail show that there were laid 54.19 
miles of 100-lb. and 234.80 miles of 90-lb. rail, as compared 
with 99.88 and 131.30 miles respectively in 1920. Track 
miles of new ballast show 47.07 for 1921, 2s compared with 
17.40 in 1920; track reballasted was 148.99 miles as com 
pared with 164.51 miles. Although these figures give vary- 
ing comparisons with 1920, it appears that the savings in 
maintenance expenses were not due to reductions in the 
standards of maintenance. 

The Rock Island appears to be in good shape insofar as 
concerns maintenance of equipment. Its percentage of bad- 
order cars on July 1 was only 10.5 per cent as compared with 
the country’s average of 14.3. The percentage of unservice- 
able locomotives was 11.4. 


I. C. C. Prevents Reduction | 
in Ex-Lake Ore Rates 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION in its decision 
handed down on July 27 in the trunk-line and ex-lake 
iron ore rate cases has exercised its authority to prevent 

a reduction in rates asked by the railroads on the ground 
that the reduction would not only be unreasonable in relation 
to other rates and cast an undue burden upon other traffic 
but would tend to jeopardize a 5.75 per cent return. The 
commission says the reduction on ex-lake ore rates, which it 
declined to allow to become effective, would not result in 
increased revenues but in substantial reduction, probably 
more than $3,000,000 per annum, and that the record does 
not justify the conclusion that increases in movement will 
result from such reductions sufficient to offset the reduction in 
rates. The railroads took the position that the lower rates 
would increase their revenues ‘and Commissioner Potter vigor- 
ously dissented from the majority opinion, saying that their 
judgment is probably better than the commission’s and “in 
individual instances of this kind they are entitled to have it 
prevail.” 

By tariffs filed to become effective April 1 and at later 
dates the railroads had proposed to reduce the rates on iron 
ore in carloads from mines and tidewater ports to points in 
trunk line territory 28 per cent and from Lake Erie ports 
to interior furnace points in central and trunk line ter- 
ritories 20 per cent. Protests were filed by iron and steel 
interests at Buffalo on the ground of discrimination and the 
operation of the tariffs was suspended by the commission. 
Practically all other iron and steel companies having fur- 
naces in the territory wherein the rates would apply appeared 
at the hearing in support of the proposed reductions. 

In October, 1921, reductions of about 28 per cent were 
made in both the eastern trunk lines and ex-lake ore rates 
limited to expire December 31, 1921. The carriers applied 
to the commission for authority to extend this period for an 
additional three months, which was denied. A large part 
of the decision is taken up by comparisons of rates and a 
discussion of the complications caused by the fact that no 
change was made in ex-lake ore rates at the time of the 
Railroad Administration increase in 1918 and that no further 
increase was made in the rates to the upper lake ports fol- 
lowing the commission’s order in Ex Parte 74. The com- 
mission finds that no undue prejudice is caused protestants 
by permitting the suspended rates on ore in eastern trunk line 
territory to go into effect. 

As to the ex-lake rates, the Buffalo interests, representing 
22 blast furnaces out of a total of 200, were the sol 
protestants. They objected to the proposed reduced rates on 
iron ore for the benefit of their competitors without a simul- 
taneous and corresponding reduction in the rates on coal 
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August 5, 1922 


and coke to Buffalo. The commission points out that the 
proposal is now to reduce the ex-lake rates by twice the 
percentage that rates on other traffic were reduced by its 
general decision effective on July 1. It also says that the 
proposal of the carriers in this case to single out only one 
of the raw materials for the manufacture of pig iron and 
to leave unchanged the general level of rates on all other 
raw materials used for the same purpose does not contem- 
plate the same principle as the plan of equalizing the as- 
sembling cost of raw materials which it had previously held 
unlawful, but that in other respects it is equally indefensible, 
and in the absence of some showing that the ex-lake rates 
on ore are relatively high compared with other rates on ore 
with rates on traffic in general, further reductions at this 
time would appear to be out of harmony with its finding in 
the general rate reduction case. 

The opinion points out that in the general rate case ship- 
pers generally contended that reductions in rates would 
stimulate traffic, while the carriers in general controverted 
this argument, but as to the suspended ore rates they claim 
that lower rates would stimulate movement and perhaps in 
the aggregate produce as much for the carriers as will the 
existing rates or even more. In this connection the com- 
mission refers to the car loading figures showing an increase 
of about 45 per cent in the number of cars of ore loaded in 
the Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas districts in the five 
weeks ended July 1 as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, whereas for the United States 
as a whole the increase was almost 80 per cent. 


After calling attention to the fact that in accordance with. 


the transportation act it has recently determined that 5.75 
per cent will be a fair return and that it had made a 10 
per cent general reduction, the commission says: 


Those rates became effective July 1, 1922, and included reduc- 
tions of 10 per cent in all of the ore rates here under consideration 
except those which had been reduced 10 per cent or more since 
the general increase of 1920. While the record contains no con- 
clusive estimate of the effect of the additional reductions proposed 
on ex-lake ore, we are persuaded that they will not result in in- 
creased net revenues to the carriers, but in substantial reduction, 
probably more than $3,000,000 per annum. The record does not 
justify the conclusion that increases in movement will result 
from such reductions sufficient to offset the reduction in rate. 

We, therefore, find the suspended rates on ex-lake ore unreason- 
able and unlawful, and by order shall require their cancellation. 
We find them unreasonable and unlawful for the reason that in 
relation to rates in general and in relation to rates closely affiliated, 
such as on coal, they would tend to cast an undue burden upon other 
trafic that they would be unduly prejudicial to ore traffic from 
mines to eastern trunk-line territory, so far as the same carriers 
participate in the interstate carriage of both ex-lake and local 
mine ore traffic; that they are unlawful inasmuch as their estab- 
lishment would jeopardize the rates on a large volume of other 
heavy-loading low-grade traffic which we have initiated under the 
authority of section 15a of the interstate commerce act with the 
intent that the carriers in the rate groups by us established shall 
“under honest, efficient and economical management and reason- 
able expenditures for maintenace of way, structures ad equipment, 
earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, 
as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation.” This rate of annual return we 
have fixed at 5.75 per cent, a rate of return which certain of the 
respondents have protested as inadequate, and which, if our 
judgment upon the effect of the proposed reduction in ex-lake ore 
rates is correct, the carriers are hereby likely to further reduce 
and jeopardize. We have only recently rejected tariffs of cer- 
tain of the respondents intended to establish on three days’ notice 
a further 10 per cent reduction over the 28 per cent reduction 
already in effect in some of the eastern and import rates, notably 
the rate from Constable Hook to Bethlehem. We mention this 
fact in connection with the reductions on ex-lake ore here pro- 
posed by the carriers, in order to make clear that in our judg- 
ment our authority under section 15a, in the exercise of our 
power to prescribe just and reasonable rates to “initiate, modify, 
est»blish or adjust” rates is not a mere transitory authority to 
establish in the first instance a general rate structure calculated 
to produce a fair return, but is a continuing authority to see 
that such a rate structure shall not be undermined and its pur- 
pose thwarted by new rates, either increases or reductions, pro- 
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posed by particular carriers for the purpose of augmenting the 
traffic on certain carrier lines, or on certain descriptions of traffic, 
or for immediate and special benefit of particular persons, com- 
panies, firms, corporations, localities, or particular descriptions 
of traffic, in disregard of the more general and seemingly inevit- 
able consequences of such rates newly proposed. To upset or 
seriously to menace a general structure lawfully established suffices 
to make proposed rates calculated to effect such a disruption un- 
reasonable and unlawful. 


Commissioner Potter said: 


As to the alleged undue burden on other traffic: The pro- 
posed rates on ex-lake ore to the various groups shown in the 
majority report would yield from 6.1 to 11.6 mills per long 
ton per mile. Generally speaking, the movement is regular at 
least throughout the season of navigation, and in large volume 
per unit movement. The return movement of coal and other com- 
modities is heavy. The cost of handling is low. There are in- 
numerable rates on practically ail roads throughout the United 
States which yield to carriers a lower return per ton-mile on 
traffic handled at higher cost. The proposed rates would be re- 
munerative. The position of the carriers affected is that their 
net revenues would be increased by putting these rates into 
effect. It is obvious that anything that makes for a reduction 
of the cost of pig iron may through stimulation of industrial 
activity reach much farther than would now be apparent to us. 
The carriers think it would be good traffic policy to put in these 
rates. We should not on the record in this case condemn their 
conclusions and force ours upon them. We are not responsible 
initially for the details of traffic policy in railroad management 
and we are not equipped for that job. 

As to the finding that the proposed rates would imperil the 
returns to which the carriers are entitled: The carriers do not 
think they would. Their judgment is probably better than ours 
and in individual instances of this kind they are entitled to have 
it prevail. In working out their conclusion they have available 
much information of which necessarily we are ignorant. The 
majority report claims no more than that the proposed rates “are 
likely to further reduce and jeopardize” a 5.75 per cent return. 
This apprehension, conflicting as it does with the deliberate judg- 
ment of the carriers, does not justify the interference of the 
majority view. Our condemnation of reductions in rates should 
have a better foundation in certainty as to what the results 
would be. 

As to the undue prejudice against mines in the eastern trunk- 
line territory: The suspended rates not being unduly low, if their 
relationship to the present rates from mines to eastern trunk- 
line territory would unduly prejudice such mines that fact does 
not justify the withholding of our approval. The extent of the 
undue prejudice should be determined and its removal as a part 
of the adjustment should be required by appropriate order. Speak- 
ing as of prior to Reduced rates, 1922, as does the majority re- 
port, a reduction of the ex-lake or rate 20 per cent would be ap- 
proximately 25 cents per ton and aggregate approximately 
$9,000,000 per year, based on the 1920 movement. Such reduc- 
tion would reduce the cost of pig iron approximately 50 cents per 
ton and correspondingly reduce the cost of iron and steel products 
produced therefrom. 

The total 1920 movement of ore from mines in eastern trunk- 
line territory was approximately 2,096,000 tons. The protection 
afforded these ores by denying the proposed ex-lake reduction is 
25 cents per ton or an aggregate of $524,000 on the total movement. 
The protection of the eastern mines to the extent of $524,000 is 
by the majority report made to cost the consumers of products 
of iron ore $9,000,000. To put it another way, in order to pro- 
tect the eastern ores to the extent of 25 cents per ton the consumers 
of ore products are to be compelled to pay in excess of what 
they otherwise should more than $4 per ton on the ore produced 
by the local mines. I can see no justice in such action. We are 
not called upon to subsidize the eastern mines out of the funds 
of consumers generally of the products of iron ore. If the local 
mines are entitled to protection to the extent of 25 cents per 
ton, some means should be found which would not cost the con- 
sumers $4 per ton. It is to be noted, too, that the higher cost 
of pig iron continued by refusing the proposed reduction will 
naturally affect the cost to the consumer of products of import 
ore so that the aggregate amount which the consuming public 
would pay on the basis of the majority report to protect the 
eastern mines to the extent of $524,000 will be much in excess 
of $9,000,000. The interstate commerce act requires no such re- 
lation of ward and guardian between the local mines and this 
commission as the majority report recognizes. . . . 

Our function is to see that traffic moves under fair rates and 
that competing industries bear a proper relation to one another. 
In performing the function we should put into effect a remun- 
erative rate which carriers desire, and if that rate would cause 
undue prejudice, deal with competing rates as facts and conditions 
warrant. 








C. C. @ O. Net Expands with Non-Union Coal Traffic 


Six Months Net Railway Operating Income Is $1,506,416 
This Year; $962,718 Last Year 


HE CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Onto operates a line 
T from Elkhorn City, Ky. to Spartanburg, S. C. Its 

mileage totals 291 of which nearly all is main line. 
Of the company’s total revenues, about 55 to 60 per cent are 
derived from the transportation of bituminous coal. This 
coal originates in the Clinchfield district and the normal 
method of operation is to move the coal in heavy train loads 
—in 1921 the revenue train load was 1,228 tons—to Spartan- 
burg where delivery is made to the Southern for movement 
to tidewater at Charleston. Normal interest in C. C. & O. 
matters results from its high engineering standards and its 
general method of heavy train loading and economical opera- 
tion. At present there is a special interest in the property’s 
operation because of the manner in which it is receiving bene- 
fit from the coal strike. The Clinchfield district is non- 
union. The coal loadings on the C. C. & O. are at present 
running about 1,950 cars weekly whereas a year ago at this 
time they were averaging about 1,200 cars weekly. While, 
as was above noted, the greater part of the C. C. & O. coal 
movement is south to Spartanburg, at present there is a heavy 
movement to the industrial districts to the north which are 
not now receiving coal from their usual sources. This new 
movement is to Elkhorn City where the coal is turned over 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio for movement beyond. 


Accentuates Improvement 


The result has been to accentuate an improvement in C. 
C. & O. net earnings which dates back to 1920. The prop- 
erty had a standard return of $1,758,957. In 1918, it 
earned for the government a net railway operating income of 
$1,162,282. In 1919 its net railway operating income was 
$1,497,762. In 1920, however, the figure was $2,489,561 
and in 1921 it was $2,492,298. The result of the increased 
coal movement is especially evident in the 1922 six months’ 
figures. The gross income for the first six months of this 
year has totaled $3,863,255 as compared with $3,581,721 in 
the first half of last year. The net after rentals for the six 
months was $1,506,416 this year as compared with $962,718 
for the same period last year. In the first half of 1921 the 
C. C. & O. operated at a ratio of 79.80. For the whole year 
its ratio was 71.28. The figure for the first six months of 
1922 was brought down to 66.05. 


The 1921 Results 


The C. C. & O. in 1921, as is shown in its recently issued 
annual report had less gross than in 1920 but increased net 
due to the savings in operating expenses. It is realizing on 
this saving in operating expenses at present because of the 
increase in coal tonnage from the non-union field which it 
serves. The 1921 gross revenues totaled $7,464,112 of 
which $4,024,728 or 53.92 per cent was from coal traffic 
and $2,765,419 or 37.05 per cent was from merchandise 
freight. In 1920, gross revenues were $7,560,880 of which 
$4,478,865 or 59.24 per cent was from coal. The operating 
expenses in 1921 totaled $5,320,171 as compared with $5,- 
991,271 in 1920. The operating ratio was 71.28 which com- 
pared with 79.24 in 1920. This figure of 71.28 was the best 
since 1917 in which year the road operated at 57.18. In 
1921 the C. C. & O. ratio of transportation expenses to 
revenues was but 27.93 as compared with 33.68 in 1920. It 
is interesting to observe that prior to the war the road used 
to have an operating ratio of about 50 or a transportation 
ratio approximating 20. Increased traffic has compensated 


- operations. 


for the fact that these results are not being obtained today. 


The total revenue tonnage in 1921 was 4,887,990 as com- 


pared with 5,890,136 in 1920 and the revenue ton mileage 
was 817,962,370 as compared with 904,765,779 in the preced- 
ing year. The annual report shows separately the figures of 
tons and ton miles for coal and merchandise. The 1921 fig- 
ures show a coal tonnage of 3,326,264 as compared with 
4,261,427 in 1920. The coal ton mileage in 1921 was 620. 
794,859. One of the most interesting figures is that of coal 
tons one mile per mile of road which in 1921 was 2,133,243 
which one would suggest is the outstanding feature of Clinch- 
field operations. It is further brought out that the average 
haul on coal in 1921 was 186.63 miles whereas merchandise 
freight has a haul of but 126.25 miles. Coal receipts per 
ton per mile in 1921 were 0.65 cents; merchandise, 1.40 
cents and all freight, 0.83 cents. 


High Coal Traffic Density 


Thus the figures bring out the relative importance of the 
coal tonnage. They show the high traffic density of the 
coal tonnage which has always been a feature of C. C. & O. 
Naturally with such a predominance of coal 
tonnage and considering the high engineering standards to 
which the line was built we should also expect to find a heavy 
train and car load. The 1921 average train load was 1,228, 
the highest in the South. The average car load was 41.92. 
It is interesting to observe that both of these figures represent 
increases over 1920 in spite of the falling off in traffic. The 
C. C. & O. owns 67 freight locomotives, the average tractive 
effort of which is 69,360 lb. Of these, 38 are Mallets in- 
cluding 21 of the 2-6-6-2 type with an average tractive 
effort of 73,859 lb. and 17 of the 2-8-8-2 type with an aver- 
age tractive effort of 102,359 lb. The larger part of the 
line is laid with 85-lb. rail, in fact all but about 50 miles 
laid with 100-lb. Over one-half the total mileage is bal- 
lasted with rock, the rest with slag or stone and slag mixed. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio’s capitalization includes 
$25,000,000 common stock, $11,500,000 preferred, and $27,- 
241,000 long-term debt. There are also outstanding $6,- 
854,000 equipment trusts. This gives a rather high capital- 
ization per mile—considerably exceeding $200,000 per mile. 
Interest charges, including interest on the six per cent income 
debentures, now total not quite $2,000,000 annually. In 
1921 the company had a corporate net after fixed charges of 
$723,608. Figures for years immediately preceding were: 
1920, $885,224; 1919, $314,298; 1918, $449,908. The cor- 
porate surplus on December 31, 1921 was $4,680,680. The 
company paid 3 per cent on its preferred in 1913 and 6 per 
cent in 1914 but.none since; no dividends have ever been paid 
on the common. The outstanding feature is that while it is 
true that the company has a high capitalization per mile its 
economical method of operation as embodied in the heavy 
train load and high coal traffic density enable it to meet 
that fact to the extent that it is able to yield a sizeabl 
margin over the heavy fixed charges. The 1922 annual r 
port will undoubtedly be of special interest because of th: 
present heavy movement of non-union coal. 





Excursion Tratns bearing harvesters for the Western prairies 
have begun to arrive at Winnipeg, Manitoba. It is said that the 
farmers want 41,000 men and that the pay will be $3.50 a day 
for harvesters and $4 for threshers. 
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Administration’s Coal Distribution Plan in Effect 


Henry B. Spencer Appointed Federal Coal Distributor— 
Production Shows Slight Recovery 


Spencer to act temporarily as federal coal distributor 

as the administrative member of the coal distribu- 
tion committee, the federal government’s machinery for 
regulating the distribution of coal during the period of 
shortage began functioning actively on Monday. Mr. 
Spencer is president of the Fruit Growers’ Express, was 
formerly vice-president of the Southern Railway, director 
of the Division of Purchases of the Railroad Administration 
during the war, and had charge of national coal distribution 
at the time of the 1919 strike after the dissolution of the 
old Fuel Administration. 

Secretary Hoover has stated that the announcement re- 
ferring to Mr. Spencer as coal “administrator” represented 
a typographical error, and that he should be called fuel dis- 
tributor because it was not proposed to set up an entire fuel 
administration. He emphasized the decentralization of the 
plan, pointing out that the federal government will concern 
itself mainly with seeing that each state gets its fair quota 
of the available coal and that the distribution within the 
states and the prevention of local profiteering is within the 
responsibility of the state governments. He also pointed 
out that until coal production is largely increased, as by the 
settlement of the coal strike, the priority orders given to mines 
will cover practically all of their production and that these 
orders will be directed from Washington. He has re- 
quested all bunkering companies to furnish a bunker supply 
only to the next port of call and that foreign ships should 
bunker for the round trip at their home port. Canada has 
also been requested to import for its own safety. The 
governors of the principal states concerned have already un- 
dertaken to erect the necessary administration to control 
profiteering and distribution of coal within their states and 
most of the state commissions have sent telegrams to Com- 
missioner Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
promising their co-operation in accordance with his telegram. 


Fuel Distributor, Not Fuel Administrator 


Secretary Hoover, as chairman of the President’s Fuel Dis- 
tribution Committee, has announced that the plan of coal 
distribution communicated to different governors embraces 
the following principles: 

The federal government will limit its activities in coal 
distribution entirely to interstate questions. Mr. Spencer 
has been appointed fuel distributor, not fuel administrator, 
because the federal distribution is concerned with coal dis- 
tribution between the different states, not with coal adminis- 
tration in the sense of the war organization. 

The control of coal distribution to individual consumers 
Within the state boundaries is entirely in the hands of state 
authorities except for railway coal. 

The methods of handling coal for railways responsible to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be determined di- 
rectly from Washington in maintaining interstate commerce. 

Distribution problems vary in different groups of states; 
that is in New England, Middle Atlantic, Southern, Middle 
West, Northern Lake states, Intermountain and Pacific states. 
he last two groups are able to look after themselves and 
«re not now embraced in active administration. 

Each state outside the latter groups has been requested 

’ canvass its situation as to stocks and requirements in 
order of the priority in different classes—public utilities, 
public institutions, households, and industrial coal. 

Each state has been asked to make such rules and regula- 
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WasuincTon, D. C, 
tions as it may see fit to control speculation and distribu- 
tion within the boundaries of the state. It has been sug- 
gested that the co-operation of their state wholesale and re- 
tail coal dealers’ associations should be secured. The federal 
government has no authority and can exert none in this 
matter beyond moral pressure. 

Each state that must import coal from other states has 
been asked to create a central state agency or committee for 
the purchase or guarantee of purchases of coal that may be 
imported into the state from other states or from abroad, all 
coal to be consigned to an agency designated by the state. By 
this arrangement a great deal more mobility is given the 
state authorities in shifting coal to meet its local emergencies. 
Furthermore, this arrangement will remedy the financial im- 
possibility of asking coal producers to ship to strange con- 
sumers whose reliability must be established. The repudia- 
tion of coal during the last strike caused great losses and 
litigation. 

The federal fuel distributor will place these state central 
purchasing agencies or committees in contact with the coal 
producers in states of coal surplus and will undertake to 
see that coal is sold to the central purchasing agencies at a 
fair price. ‘The state purchasing agencies will indicate the 
destinations within the states to which coal is to be shipped. 

The federal distribution will prorate the available sup- 
plies between states following the general basis of priorities 
declared by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Where coal is already flowing through natural channels to 
priority concerns approved by the state agencies, it will con- 
tinue, but it will form part of the state quota. 

The whole plan is one of complete decentralization into 
the hands of the state authorities, the federal agencies act- 
ing solely in interstate commerce. 

The governors of the following states have already under- 
taken to erect the necessary administration to control 
profiteering and distribution of coal within their states: 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana. Kansas has 
already an establishment under its industrial court. It is 
not considered necessary to establish coal control in the 
Inter Mountain and Pacific states as they have supplies of 
coal and fuel oil. 

The following have so far been designated as members of 
the advisory committee of operators from the producing 
coal districts under the chairmanship of C. E. Bockus of 
Virginia: E. L. Douglass of Kentucky, George S. Francis 
of Pennsylvania, E. C. Mahan of Tennessee, W. J. Magee of 
West Virginia, E. E. White, West Virginia, also C. E. Tuttle 
to advise as to Lake and Northwest movement, and LeBaron 
S. Willard to advise on bunker and tidewater movement. 


Coal Production 


Returns received by the Geological Survey on coal output 
in the seventeenth week of the strike (July 24-29) give the 
first test of the response to the invitation to reopen mines. 
There had been a slight recovery as compared with the 
sixteenth week. Production was running at the rate of 3,- 
900,000 tons against 3,700,000 tons the week before. ‘The 


increase is said to be due partly to more men at work in 
Pennsylvania, partly to improved car supply in Southern 
West Virginia, and partly to heavier shipments from Ala- 
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bama and the Far West. Production of anthracite remains 
practically zero. 

Loadings on Monday, July 24, were 13,083 cars. ‘This 
was 417 cars above the preceding Monday, but 3,664 cars 
below the last Monday before the shopmen’s strike. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday loadings declined, but on ‘Thurs- 
day a slight recovery was noted. The trend of production 
is indicated by the following statement of cars loaded daily. 


ist 12th 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th 

week week week week week week ~ week 
Monday ... 11,445 15,311 16,747 11,039 15,094 12,666 13,083 
Tuesday .. 11,019 16,622 15,748 334 12,909 10,821 11,861 
Wednesday . 11,437. 17,032 15,656 11,979 12,398 10,932 11,383 
Thursday .. 11,090 16,432 16,402 14,521 11,593 10,805 11,760 
Friday .... 11,296 16,073 15,980 14,631 11,606 10,623 wows 
Saturday .. 8,888 13,993 12,603 12,523 9,694 9,864 


It thus appears likely that the total output for the seven- 
teenth week will be less than 4,000,000 tons, probably only 
3,900,000 tons. In the lowest week of the strike 3,575,000 
tons were produced and in the highest week (June 19-24), 
5,363,000 tons. ‘The decrease since June is said to be at- 
tributable to traffic congestion resulting from the shop- 
men’s strike. In the Middle Appalachian region, the con- 
gestion is still acute, although a slight improvement over 
last week has been reported from certain districts. 

Normal production at this season, including anthracite, is 
from 9,500,000 to 12,000,000 tons. 


No Indication of Increased Production 


There was said to be no indication of increased prod 
tion in response to the invitation to reopen mines in any of 
the strongly organized districts. More coal is coming out 
of the former non-union fields of Pennsylvania, and a little 
more from the Fairmont and Kanawha districts of West 
Virginia, but the additional supply from these sources is 
not yet significant in comparison with the requirements of 
the country. 

The all-rail movement of anthracite to New England in- 
creased to 433 cars during the third week in July. 
Bituminous shipments, however, decreased to 445 cars. In 
addition to this movement through the rail gateways of May- 
brook, Harlem River, Albany, Rotterdam, Troy and Me- 
chanicsville, one car of anthracite and four cars of bitu- 
minous coal were forwarded through Rouses Point. 

Shipments of bituminous coal through Hampton Roads 
continue to decline steadily. A total of 294,563 net tons 
was dumped in the week ended July 22, against 355,993 
tons in the week preceding, a decrease of more than 17 
per cent. 

Lake shipments continued to decline during the week 
ended July 23. A total of 144,952 tons was dumped over 
the Lake Erie piers, of which 126,150 tons were cargo 
coal, and 18,802 tons were vessel fuel. In the corresponding 
week in 1921, 766,436 tons were dumped. Shipments to 
Buffalo and other lower Lake Erie ports have practically 
ceased and but 961 tons were shipped to such points. Of 
the 4,200,151 tons of cargo coal dumped during the present 
season to date, 844,169 tons, or 20 per cent, have been 
shipped to destinations not ordinarily taking Lake coal. 

More than a million tons of coal will be moving from 
Wales and the East Coast of England by September 1, 
according to figures compiled by J. Barstow Smull, vice- 
president, United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of allocations and charters. “The 
Shipping Board has already chartered 50 of its vessels to 
import coal from the British Isles, and by September 1, a 
million tons will be moving to this country,” he said. “The 
50 vessels operated through the Shipping Board will carry 
approximately 400,000 tons, and with the charters made 
abroad there will be moving to this country the above quantity 
within the next 30 days.” 

Contact between the Federal Coal Distribution Committee 
and the railroads is maintained through M. J. Gormley, 
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chairman of the Car Service Division of the American Ra‘|- 


way Association. Information as to the fuel needs of tlie 
railroads is to be collected by a committee of purchasing 
agents representing the Eastern, Southern, Western and 
Southwestern regions and consisting of B. P. Phillippe, 
sistant purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania, chairmai; 
F. H. Fechtig, purchasing agent of the Atlantic Coast Li 
E. A. Clifford, assistant general purchasing agent of tie 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and W. G. O’Fallon, pur- 
chasing agent of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis. Mr. Spencer has established his office in the buili- 
ing occupied by the Car Service Division, which is also 
across the street from that of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio on July 
27 issued embargoes against all freight except the classes 
given preference and priority by Service Order No. 23 of 
the commission. 


Organization and Plan for Coal Distribution 


Fuel Distributor Spencer on Wednesday announced thie 
following organization and plan for the distribution of fuel 
in the existing emergency: 


(1) The President’s Fuel Distribution Committee, consisting of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, Chairman; Attorney-General 
Daugherty, Secretary of the Interior Fall, Commissioner Aitchi- 
son, Interstate Commerce Commission; Federal Fuel Distributor 
Spencer. 

(2) The federal fuel distribution will be set up in Washington 
for the purpose of directing the distribution of available supplies 
among the railways, federal institutions and states, consisting of 
an Administrative Committee, as follows: 

H. B. Spencer, Federal Fuel Distributor, Chairman; Samuel 
Porcher, railroad fuel; Le Baron S. Willard, tidewater coal; J. 
N. Snider, New England and Eastern; C. E. Tuttle, Lake coal; 
George F. MacGregor, Southwestern region; E. M. Durham, Jr., 
Southeastern region; E. W. Thornley, manager of orders; F. G. 
Tryon, Geological Survey; Lt. Com. E. A. Cobey (S. C.), U. S. 
Navy; M. J. Gormley, American Railway Association; J. C. 
Roth, interstate Commerce Commission; D. R. MacLeod, secre- 
tary to the committee. 

The Coal Operators’ Advisory Committee will consist of C. EF. 
Bockus, Chairman, Virginia; E. E. White, Southern West Vir- 
ginia; E. C. Mahan, South Appalachian; E. L. Douglas, Eastern 
Kentucky; William J. Magee, High Volatile District of South- 
ern West Virginia; George R. Francis, Pennsylvania. 

(3) Creation of district committees in the principal producing 
districts east of the Mississippi for the purpose of distributing 
orders from the Federal Fuel Distributor among the mines, con- 
sisting of a representative of Federal Fuel Distributor, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, coal operators, railroads. District head- 
quarters have been established as follows: Norton, Va.; Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Huntington, W. Va.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Birmingham, Ala. 

Pending the completion of this organization, three intermediate 
stages will ensue: 

(a) Continuation of their normal ordinary business by the 
operators. 

(b) Priority buyers, in accordance with I. C. C. Service Order 
No. 23, will gradually encroach upon operators’ business. 

(c) Coal orders placed through the Federal Fuel Distributor 
for railway purposes and state committees will gradually absorb 
the total output of the mines. 

(4) Creation of a Fuel Committee by each Governor, the orders 
from whom will be sent to the Federal Fuel Distibutor, at 
Washington, and thence out to the district committees, and the 
Governors have been asked to create organizations in each state, 
with the following duties: 

(a) To report at once the consumption of coal in their state 
in the different categories—utilities, household, industries, etc. 

(b) To furnish a statement showing: 

1, A list of those who should receive priority coal for current 
use, not for storage, in the order of emergency of their need. 

2. Nature of consumer, whether public utility or whatnot. 

3. Character of coal required, including source from whic! 
consumer previously obtained his supply. 

4. Name of coal operator with whom he does business, if ‘n 
the present producing field. 

5. Weekly supply needed by such consumer. 

6. Number of weeks’ stock he now has in hand. 

(c) To set up a single consignee in each state on behalf «f 
all coal shipped into that state on orders from the governo:’s 
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committee, through the Federal Fuel Distributor. The gov- 
ernor’s committee will become responsible for payment for all 
coal shipped into the state and will put up advance bank de- 
posit to cover same, which depository will honor sight draft with 
weight —_— car number, etc., this being practically an 
f. o. b. sale. 

(d) The governor’s committee will distribute coal made avail- 
able to him according to their judgment of the respective needs in 
the state, and is at liberty to reconsign or to move coal after it 
has reached points in the state. 

The governor’s committee would naturally proceed in this dis- 
tribution according to the rotation of public necessity: 

1. Public utilities and public institutions. 

2. Household coal. 

3. Industries manufacturing public necessities. 

4. Industries in general. 

(e) In order to effect proper distribution, governor’s commit- 
tees will find it advantageous to secure the co-operation of the 
wholesale and retail dealers within their states. 

(f) Governor’s committees are entirely responsible for the pre- 
vention of profiteering and extortion in the sale and distribution 
of coal within their states. 

(6) Shipments of coal by the Lakes to the states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Northern Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan and Canada shall operate through the Ore and Coal 
Exchange of Cleveland. Orders for such coal on contracts in 
existence will come through, or be approved by, the Federal Fuel 
Distributor to the District Committees. It is the purpose to in- 
augurate a regular weekly movement of coal to this trade. The 
divsion of such coal between states or receiving points must be 
indicated from the Federal Fuel Distributor. 

(7) Coal operators will continue to function individually in 
respect to filing their ordinary business or priority orders that 
may come to them under the I. C. C. Service Order No. 23 until 
such time as orders that have been received by the District Com- 
mittees from the Federal Fuel Distributor supplant their capacity. 

Upon receipt of orders for coal from the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor in Washington the service agent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the District Committee will issue an order 
upon the recommendation of the representative of the Federal 
Fuel Distributor to the railroads to place the cars for the coal 
shipment, 

This order will be delivered to the representative of the rail- 
way on the District Committee for transmission to the proper 
officer of the railway for execution. 

The District Committee will specify the mines from which the 
coal shall be shipped. The representative of the Federal Fuel 
Distributor will, subject to a guarantee of payment which shall 
be satisfactory to the mine operator, with due regard to the 
yates fair price, allocate such orders to the various mines in the 

istrict. . 

Representative of the railroads on the District Committee will 
report to the Service Agent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the number of cars shipped daily under the order. 

The District Committee will report to the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor at Washington shipments made. 

(8) Distribution of fuel for the railroads will be gradually 
concentrated in the hands of a Railroad Coal Committee, com- 
posed of coal buyers from the different railway groups. 

Railway Coal Committee—B. P. Phillippe, Chairman, repre- 
senting Eastern group; E. A. Clifford, representing Western 
group; F. H. Fechtig, representing Southern group; W. G. O’Fal- 
lon, representing Southwestern group. 

This committee will sit in Washington (718 18th street, N. W.) 
aud the needs of the different railroads with respect to coal will 
be checked and passed upon by it and applications for emergency 
coal for railroad use will be made to it for action by the Federal 
Fuel Distributor. 


A. Gas-Operated Industrial Truck 
With Elevating Platform 


N ELEVATING platform on a gas-engine-operated indus- 
trial truck is a new development in the industrial 
equipment field that has been added to the line of gas 

‘gine trucks manufactured by the Clark Truck Tractor 
ompany, Buchanan, Mich. The truck has a platform 54 
'). by 26 in. with a minimum height above the floor of 11 
'». This can be raised to 16 in. through the agency of the 
‘ting mechanism which consists of a system of toggles oper- 
ated by a rack and pinion gear from an hydraulic cylinder. 
The lifting mechanism is designed for a maximum working 
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load of 4,000 lb. and is equipped with a pressure release 
so that the mechanism becomes inoperative if an attempt is 
made to lift a load in excess of that weight. The car has a 
total length of 9 ft. and a total width of 3 ft., and can be 
operated with a turning radius of 8% ft. The drive wheels 
which are under the platform are 10-in. diameter rubber-tired 
wheels, spaced 20 in. center to center, while the steering wheels 
are 16 in. in diameter, spaced 26 in. center to center. These 
steering wheels are mounted with a pivoted connection at 

















All Operating Control Levers Are Conveniently Located for 
the Driver 


the center of the frame so that a three-point suspension is 
obtained which eliminates distortion in the frame of the 
truck when passing over uneven floors. 

The entire operating mechanism is enclosed in a hood at 
the operator’s end of the truck. The power plant consists 
of a 15-hp. four-cylinder tractor engine with planetary type 
transmission to the drive wheels. The control is effected by 
a small hand lever mounted in a standard H gate. The 
clutch and brake are combined in a foot lever on the oper- 

















The Elevating Platform Adds Greatly to the Labor Saving 
Possibilities of the Truck 


ator’s platform which is automatically in the braked position 
when it is not pressed down by the operator’s foot. The 
truck has two speeds in each direction, the maximum being 
six miles per hour. The operation of elevating motion in 
either direction can be completed in eight seconds, the lifting 
mechanism being equipped with automatic stops at both ends 
of the travel. It is said that the car will travel up a 12-per 


cent grade under full load. 
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By a Washout at East Chatham, N. Y., due to a cloudburst, 
on July 28, the Boston & Albany was blocked for about 36 hours. 
The roadbed was badly damaged nearly all the way for about five 
miles, 


Glenn E. Plumb, counsel for the principal railroad labor 
organizations in matters pertaining to legislation and cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the author of the Plumb 
plan for government ownership of the railroads and their opera- 
tion for the benefit of the employees, died at Washington on 
August 1 after an illness of several months, 


The American Association of Railroad Superintendents will 
indefinitely postpone the convention scheduled to be held in 
Kansas City on August 23, 24, 25, for which full arrangements 
had been made, The industrial atmosphere is such that it is the 
unanimous opinion of the executive committee that even if the 
strikes are called off shortly, it would be too late to hold a suc- 
cessful meeting, as members would be busy for some time in get- 
ting things back to normal. 


Preliminary Compilation of Railway Earnings 


One hundred and 87 Class IT railroads that had filed their earn- 
ings reports with the Interstate Commerce Commission by Wednes- 
day had a net railway operating income for June of $73,726,800, 
as compared with $48,844,000 in June, 1921. 


Clerks Buy Building Site 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, has purchased a prom- 
inent tract of land in Cincinnati, Ohio, for $200,000 and is pre- 
paring plans to construct a seven-story building, to cost about 


$350,000. 


Big Demand for Bus Permits 


Owing to the curtailment of passenger service on a number of 
roads because of the coal shortage and the railroad strike, state 
public utilities commissions have been flooded of late with petitions 
from motor bus companies requesting certificates of public con- 
venience to operate stage lines over the highways. There are 25 
petitions of this nature on docket with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and other state commissions report similar activity 
along this line, ' 


Illinois Central Conserves by Reweighing 


One month of reweighing and inspection of less than car load 
freight on the Illinois Central increased the revenues of that 
company $11,610. Of the shipments reweighed, 11.6 per cent 
were corrected, resulting in an increase in revenue of $3,860, 
while 2,777 of the 31,729 shipments inspected were found incor- 
rectly described, and the resulting corrections added $7,750 to 
the company’s revenue. It is said that the tendency toward in- 
correct description of freight and the consequent loss in revenue is 
greater now than in years past. 


Traveling Passenger Agents 


F, R. Perry, General Agent of the Canadian Pacific, New 
York City, and president of the American Association of Traveling 
Yassenger Agents, states that the annual convention of that 
association will be held in September in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies. The first business session will be held at Calgary, 
Alberta, on September 12. The night of the 13th will be spent 
at Banff, and the 14th and 15th at Lake Louise. The members, 
on special trains, will then proceed through the Canadian Rockies 


in daylight, and the convention will adjourn at Seattle on Sep- 
tember 20. 








Roby & Northern Sold 


The Roby & Northern, a railroad extending from Roby, Tex., 
to North Roby, a distance of five miles, was sold last week to 
J. D. McCall and J. L. Blain of Dallas, Tex., who purchased 55 
per cent of the stock of the road. The road is valued by the 
Texas Railroad Commission at $75,000 to $100,000. It owns one 
locomotive, two motor cars, two freight, one passenger and six 
miscellaneous cars. Trains are operated on regular schedules 
daily between the two towns. It is said that plans are being 
made for improvements with possible extensions and the purchase 
of new equipment. 


Iowa Rail Valuations 


After months of wrangling between the railroads and the Iowa 
railroad commissioners the assessed valuations of the railroads in 
that state were finally fixed by the state executive council on 
July 26, after it was settled that the railroads would contest the 
alleged excessive valuation, placed against them for taxation pur- 
pose. As the figures now stand, the value per mile of the leading 
railroads is as follows: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $36,000; 
Chicago Great Western, $30,000; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
$33,000; Chicago & North Western, $38,000; Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific, $30,400; Illinois Central, $30,500; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, $20,000; Wabash, $20,000. 


Fifty-seven Per Cent Looked 


Automobile drivers are actually becoming more careful. This 
is the conclusion of the Safety Department of the Southern 
Railway from a check at three crossings on the Dixie Highway 
i Kentucky. The checkers found: 


Number of vehicles passing over crossings............e.ee0. 967 
Number stopped before crossing tracks..............0c00008 J 221 
Number where driver locked in cne direction............... ¢ 354 
Number where driver locked in both directions............. 555 
Number where driver cressed without taking any precautions... 58 
Number crossed at speed exceeding twenty miles per hour.... 28 


This check discloses that one driver out of every four actually 
stopped to make sure that no trains were approaching and 57 
per cent looked in both directions. Only 6 per cent crossed 
without taking any precaution whatever. 


New Railroad Legislation in 1921 


J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary of the American Railway 
Association, speaking for the committee on relations of railway 
operation to legislation, reports that in the year 1921 a total of 
166 laws were enacted by the legislatures of one state or another 
on subjects relating to railway operation. The number of bills 
of this class introduced was 588; so that something over one- 
fourth of those introduced succeeded in gaining the approval of 
the legislators and the executives. Mr, Fairbanks’ statement con- 
sists of a table showing, for each state, the number of bills intro- 
duced and the number enacted, under each one of 97 classes and 
sub-classes. California enacted. 13 laws; Iowa, 10; Minnesota, 
14; South Dakota, 12, and other states lesser numbers. 


Unsafe Practices in Handling Explosives 


Numerous important suggestions for avoiding danger from ex- 
plosive and inflammable articles are contained in Bulletin No. 
56 recently issued by the Bureau of Explosives. One of the most 
important matters discussed is the handling of casinghead gaso- 
line. In spite of the wide publicity given to the dangerous 
character of this commodity after the disastrous explosions at 
Ardmore, Okla., in 1915, and at Memphis, Tenn., in 1921, three 
accidents occurred during May and June as results of failure ‘o 
observe the rules of the bureau. -The bulletin again calls attention 
to the necessity for relieving internal pressure through the safcty 
valve before dome covers are removed and for cooling cars in 
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case the pressure rises and gas is discharged through the valve. 
Other causes of accidents noted in the bulletin are the storage 
of black powder at too short a distance from a car storage yard 
and disregard of a smoldering fire while handling a car of 
naphtha involved in a wreck. 


Pullman Car Tax in Wisconsin Upheld 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court recently upheld the State Tax 
Commission’s assessment against the Pullman Company and 
ordered payment of back taxes amounting to nearly $200,000, 
accumulated since the case was commenced in the Dane County 
Circuit Court in 1913. Justice Jones reversed the lower court’s 
decision and directed a judgment for the state, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the statute governing the valuation of rail- 
road property. He said: “It is our conclusion that neither the 
statute in question nor the methods pursued by the commission 
were in violation of any of the provisions of the state or federal 
constitutions; that the assessment made by the commission was 
not excessive or unjust; and that it should be sustained.” The 
Pullman Company was assessed $21,298 as its tax for 1913, paid 
$10,728 of that amount and refused to pay the remainder and 
has continued to refuse in like manner during the following 
years up to the present, claiming that the state had assessed 
_ intangible property outside of Wisconsin. 


All Cattle Shipments in Utah Subject to Inspection 


The attorney general of Utah has rendered an opinion relative 
to the law governing the transportation of cattle by rail in that 
state, in which he contends that all shipments of cattle and horses 
are subject to a brand inspection prior to shipping, and that no 
railroad can lawfully accept cattle for shipment until the certifi- 
cate of inspection is presented. The purpose of the brand inspec- 
tion is to prevent the theft of cattle. Railroad agents state that 
with the law reading as it does, they have had no option but to 
accept cattle for shipment on a statement by the owner that he is 
shipping them for grazing purposes only, for which an exception 
is made in the state brand inspection law. The attorney general 
differs with this view, which leaves a big loophole for the benefit 
of the cattle thief. He stated: “It is my opinion that it was 
clearly the intent of the legislature that the phraseology ‘other 
than for grazing purposes’ should apply only in case of driving 
animals from the state or from one county to another; and such 
a phrase was never intended to apply where animals are shipped 
by rail, even though they are only to be shipped from one county 
to another.” 


Will Attempt to Keep M. D. & G. Intact 


The attorney general of Arkansas has been instructed by the 
railroad commission to be in readiness, as soon as the sale of the 
road is effected, to file suits to prevent the dismantling of any part 
of the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently granted permission to the receivers to abandon 
parts of the line, this overruling former action on the part of 
the Arkansas commission, which denied a like petition several 
months ago after extensive hearings. The petition alleged that 
the branch could not be operated at a profit, but the Arkansas 
commissioners contended that because of an increase in truck 
farming and other industries in the section the road was necessary 
as an outlet to the markets; and they held that a better division 
of the overhead expenses would permit a profit on the branch. 
The receiver appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and recently obtained a decision favorable to junking. The 
Arkansas commission, however, contends that the road operates 
only in intrastate traffic and that therefore the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has no jurisdiction, The sale will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., August 18. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. 
Next’ convention, May, 1923, Denver, Colo. 
Appliance Association. 


Arr Brake APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—J. 
Company, 318 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Association. 


Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibit by Air Brake 


F. Gettrust, The Ashton Valve 
Meeting with Air Brake 
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AMERICAN AssgcIATION oF DemurRRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 


AMERICAN oy oe or Dintnc Car SuPERINTENDENTS.—L, A. Stone, 
.. . Ry., Chicago, Annual meeting, Oct. 17-20, San Francisco, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—C, E. Drayer, 
icago. 

American ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace AcEeNnts.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York, Annual meeting, 
October 10 and 11, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August’ 23-25, 
1922, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN Erectric Rattway Association.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 


AMERICAN RatLRoap MAsTER TINNERS’, CoPPERSMITHS’ AND P1pe Fitters’ 
AssociaTion.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave. ., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY Aanegtassen. —J. E. Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, November, 1922. 
Division I.—Operating. 
Freight Siation Section (Including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents). R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 


Central Railroad, Chicago, III, 
J. C. Caviston, 75 Church St., New 


wo and Surgical Section. 
ork 

Protectice Section (including former activities of the American 
Pailway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association). 

aviston, 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph a a W. A. Fair- 
banks, 75 Church St., New York, Annual meeting, September 
20-22, 1922, Colorado’ Springs, Colo. 

Safety Section. J. C. Caviston, 75 Church St., New York. 

Division II—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car ne Officers). W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 

Division IlI—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn Bie, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by National Railway A liances cree 

Construction and Maintenance Section. fF Fritch. 

Electrical Section. E. H, Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the wee Signal 
Association). H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York, % 4 

Division V.—Mechanical ‘(including former activities b the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association). V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (Including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association). V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association). 

Division VII—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association). Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill 


«AMERICAN RariLway BripcE ANp Burtp1nG Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention October 
17-19, 1922' Cincinnati, Ohio. Exhibit by Bridge and Building Sup- 
ply Men’s Association. 


AMERICAN Rarttway DeveLtopMENtT  Assocration.—A. Leckie, 
Agent Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN Rattway EnGIneer1nc AssociaT1Ion.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appli- 
ance Association. 


AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division V.) 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot Foremen's Assocration.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by, Supply Association uf 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line Rarrtroap Assocration.—T,. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society FoR STEEL TrEATING.—W. H. Eiseman, 1600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, Oct. 2-7, 1922, General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN SocrETY FOR TESTING Martertats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Prof. J. H. Dunla 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Regular meetings J% Ne 3d Vednesdays in 
month, except July and August, 33 W. 39th New Y 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Metin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

Railroad Division—A. F. Stuebing, Manager Editor, Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, Woolworth Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN spate DisPatcHers’ Assocration.—C. L. a ge 1311 Mall- 
ers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Next convention, Pa 18, 1 oe ee 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—S. By Fe 

. R., Topeka, Kan. Next meeting, January 23, 1923, New Orleans, 


poem oF Rartway Crarm Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
-» St. Paul, Minn, 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Repcesient, J ENGINEERS,—Jos, Andreucetti, C. 
& N. Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Bahibie by Railway 
Electrical Supply Wasateorers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAy ExecurTives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 

Broadway, New York, i 3 

AssociaTION oF RaItway Suppry Men.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 

ailway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFicers.—(See 
American Railway Association. Division II 

Benpen, au Buitpinc Surety Men’s Association.—D. J. Higgins, Ameri- 

Valve & Meter Company, 332_S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meet- 
i with convention of American Railway Bridge and Building Ass’n. 

CaNnaDIAN Raitway Cius.—W. A. Booth, 53 Rushbrook St., Montreal, Que. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cxtcaco,—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......«. 


Great Lakes Region: 


Erie (incl. Chic. & Erie). 
Lehigh Valley 


N. Y., Chic. & St. L..... 
Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & (Luke Erie....... 
Wabash 


Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 


Conhel B.. Ba aE Me Feces 


Rem Talend ccc ctccveces 
Pennsylvania System 
Phila. & Reading........ 


Pocahontas Region: : 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 


Norfolk 


Southern Region: : 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 


Central of Georgia....... 


Louisville 
Seaboard Air Lire....... 
Southern Ry. 


Northwestern Region: 
& N. W 


C., BM. & Be PS. ccccvscs 
C., St. P., M. & O....... 
Great Northern 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M... 
Northern Pacific 


Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.. 


Chicago & Alton.......... 
Chic., Burl. 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific. 


Oregon Short Line....... 
Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Gult, Colo. & Santa Fe... 


Mo., Kans. & Tex. of Tex. 


Missouri Pacific 












Boston & Maine.......... 


Delaware & Hudson...... 
Del., Lacka. & Western.. 
.1922 
1 


Michigan Central (te eeeees 


New York Central........ 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 
Chicago & Eastern Ill.... 


CG, CG, C. & BH. Ln. cece 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 


& Western........ 


: & Gea ¥. a2 R Vis : 
& Nashville.... : 
.1922 


& Quincy... 


Missouri, Kans. & Tex... 


St. Leuis-San Francisco... 


Southern Pacific Lines (in 
Texas and Louisiana)*. ? 


Texas & Pacibe, .....-0ecaiia 4 32° 


-1922 


- 1922 
1 


.1922 


.1922 


. 1922 
. 1922 


1921 


- 1922 


1921 
-1922 


- 1922 


.1922 


.1922 


-1922 


.1922 


-1922 
1 
Denv. & Ric Grande West’n. 1922 


. 1922 
- 1922 
1 


. 1922 


1 
5 cid 


Average 


miles of 

road Train- 
operated miles 
394 222,396 
394 246,513 
2,455 502,356 
2,469 517,318 
1,959 425,492 
1,959 430,278 
887 252,889 
880 347,632 
994 455,411 
995 490,049 
2,309 767,898 
2,259 826,571 
1,316 * 495,536 
1,316 527,711 
1,827 500,699 
1,829 418,226 
5,675 1,588,102 
5,655 1,543,562 
510 906 
510 308,138 
2,191 323,029 
2,207 300,957 
228 84,161 
225 91,281 
2,418 566,991 
2,418 514,735 
5,235 1,667,092 
5,185 1,630,907 
689 216,492 
679 246,882 
945 232,887 
1,131 212,437 
2,387 666,677 
2,382 629,601 
459 97,919 
456 83,312 
394 42,996 
395 39,946 
10,893 3,967,482 
10,893 3,750,533 
1,119 436,541 
1,119 485,206 
2,548 799,632 
2,545 793,410 
2,228 986,522 
2,210 742,584 
4,922 734,720 
4,887 630,964 
1,915 226,416 
1,908 239,210 
6,137 1,781,221 
6,151 1,560,606 
5,021 1,851,854 
5,026 1,527,410 
3,537 503,259 
3,537 409,898 
6,942 1,301,246 
6,942 1,176,851 
8,393 1,347,017 
8,334 1,243,392 
11,027 1,460,315 
10,618 1,256,454 
1,726 305,727 
1,726 261,690 
8,266 793,912 
8,164 670,825 
4,384 475,218 
4,225 402,748 
6,404 731,821 
6,408 657,641 
2,186 191,978 
2,198 180,957 
9,798 1,431,183 
9,771 1,437,486 
1,010 256,323 
1,010 324,099 
9,326 1,373,195 
9:326 1,356,501 
7,662 1,248,940 
7,662 1,203,767 
2,593 198,485 
2,593 178,050 
2,360 275,882 
2,359 255,903 
6,983 1,012,912 
6,975 1,050,520 
3,707 682,528 
3,615 668,877 
1,895 206,586 
1,895 278,066 
1,658 235,169 
1,710 233,963 
1,738 191,040 
1,740 214,642 
7.305 1,009,613 
7,263 1,033,013 
4,683 867,617 
, 4,683 706,468 
3,710 552,402 
“$9,647 527,431 
231,905 
262,156 


RAILWAY AGE 


Locomotive-miles 
a * 





Principal 
a 
helper Light 
240,298 27,634 
266,860 31,010 
559,425 47,870 
577,398 48,135 
463,288 28,212 
461,892 31,319 
340,016 31,453 
458,688 31,349 
550,419 99,977 
598,516 114,985 
844,472 50,541 
924,621 43,358 
551,709 79,905 
586,024 60,545 
511,509 21,581 
428,478 17,926 
1,743,651 95,838 
1,698,829 131,794 
331,139 254 
308,373 674 
332,753 6,270 
312,058 6,636 
87,785 1,003 
96,284 475 
598,649 6,258 
541,719 6,980 
1,903.544 144,940 
2,034,767 131,241 
240,155 33,695 
273,374 34,719 
238,700 4,491 
213,257 3,821 
715,369 10,605 
657,389 2,099 
107,626 731 
90,979 5,304 
47,195 7,387 
44,970 7,450 
4,238,714 276,704 
4,075,091 286,945 
475,015 50,129 
550,479 70,442 
872,238 21,347 
852,002 24,863 
1,181,755 47,275 
900,841 37,106 
744,496 10,935 
633,362 9,842 
231,498 4,193 
240,030 2,816 
1,792,599 46,000 
1,567,420 68,372 
2,058,238 72,222 
1,632,379 59,005 
512,776 7,372 
415,609 6,141 
1,324,139 28,376 
1,196,243 28,705 
1,383,074 19,864 
1,265,943 13,960 
1,501,931 62,873 
1,289,481 56,258 
330,109 12,190 
270,958 10.054 
825,452 33,995 
690,823 25,120 
506,081 6,261 
432.816 6.753 
763,987 49,667 
686,389 45,754 
214,309 30,410 
199,632 23,994 
1,497,853 63,917 
1,507,576 74,858 
258,289 4,606 
330,798 4,830 
1,432,204 71,336 
1,413,088 61,426 
1,262,421 12,387 
1,221,208 11,072 
243,740 48,557 
218,770 42,222 
289,124 20,839 
263,185 17,428 
1,162,359 220,656 
1,214,421 235,384 
691,877 30,395 
678,897 24,598 
217,737 4,623 
282,927 5.533 
235,287 5,580 
234,001 6,181 
195,553 5.011 
219,166 2.511 
1,019,823 29,342 
1,039,673 26,648 
880,014 12,845 
714,705 11,507 
556,014 3,954 
529,307 3,020 
232,033 1,246 
262,156 2,956 


Car-miles 


Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


Per 
cent 
loaded 


66.9 
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t . 
Gross. Net. 
Excluding Revenue 
locomotive and non- 
and tender revenue 

226,960 81,785 
242,334 95,605 
559,425 220,428 
578,209 243,861 
520,341 1 
502,908 212,078 
411,449 188,102 
577,956 285,840 
707,651 288,313 
833,101 383,779 
1,435,734 605,157 
1,624,761 770,095 
819,966 355,565 
929,394 427,402 
837,051 308,197 
708,607 269,455 
3,101,216 1,209,700 
3,167,232 1,365,010 
551,945 04,576 
475,550 182,327 
423,181 191,105 
438,406 186,035 
158,202 87,973 
217,370 124,748 
815,725 331,719 
816,193 345,861 
2,564,518 1,232,777 
2,576,366 1,267,155 
263,655 120,246 
372,563 182,077 
305,429 151,284 
299,581 147,832 
1,227,808 567,654 
1,068,423 471,993 
216,324 117,573 
177,999 871 
27,230 9,578 
23,961 9,085 
6,274,032 2,877,095 
6,626,413 3,283,222 
623,534 299,456 
822,871 430,683 
1,933,468 1,048,787 
1,808,986 84,641 
2,318,107 1,275,639 
1,646,025 898,209 
914,375 332,114 
750,846 275,739 
243,914 105,716 
257,105 113,483 
2,845,218 1,205,043 
2,467,197 1,075,745 
2,160,147 1,016,306 
1,683,730 783,807 
589,781 219,226 
446,821 172,746 
1,475,949 596,670 
1,323,636 521,236 
1,537,503 580,647 
1,388,442 587,254 
1,987,478 871,476 
1,648,206 726,712 
98,118 123,320 
231,566 92,792 
1,322,272 643,087 
1,055,823 501.843 
533,793 244,112 
428,502 191,795 
1,194,472 545,360 
1,056,546 484,043 
259,732 119,278 
256,608 126,330 
2,139,629 828,351 
2,110,658 785,468 
314,602 120,120 
406,336 171,919 
1,968,629 877,458 
2,139,004 1,014,186 
1,475,849 601,674 
1,400,663 600,147 
246,243 120,193 
230,617 111,996 
375,006 167,205 
343,756 165,277 
1,675,726 679,239 
1,651,499 679,926 
1,133,833 467,294 
1,109,749 501,047 
288,246 120,871 
384,793 171,249 
374,621 152,779 
350,640 141,117 
211,678 84,108 
254,523 102,673 
1,380,057 616.223 
1,368,395 627,384 
29,734 398,730 
697,420 300,110 
659.926 290,002 
619,450 266,287 
294,284 121,786 
315,111 125,247 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Average number | 
of locomctives on line daily 


Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads — Selected Items for the Month of May, 1922, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
be \ 





~ 


ai 
erv- Un- Percent 
ice- serv- unserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
115 27 19.0 
125 29 18.8 
326 127 28.0 48 
357 104 22.5 69 
279 82 22.6 34 
291 79 21.2 36 
286 31 9.6 172 
283 33 10.6 121 
308 61 16.5 70 
307 53 14.7 48 
536 234 30.4 122 
561 135 19.3 143 
465 100 17.7 205 
430 105 19.6 136 
315 89 22.0 g9 
331 87 20.8 112 
1,045 547 34.4 377 
1,046 604 36.6 358 
108 34 24.1 35 
109 52 32.4 40 
162 48 23.0 14 
165 44 21.1 17 
66 19 22.0 22 
67 13 35.7 20 
271 66 19.5 36 
277 67 19.4 . 54 
914 447 32.8 190 
1,025 406 28.4 182 
229 31 12.0 66 
194 68 26.0 15 
123 48 28.3 49 
123 45 26.7 48 
307 142 31.5 19 
318 121 27.5 51 
88 21 19.1 22 
98 10 9.3 34 
37 10 21.1 
34 8 19,4 3 
2,606 810 23.7 764 
2,716 799 22.7 958 
392 81 17.0 245 
376 79 17:4 171 
442 105 19.2 64 
444 113 20.2 50 
609 97 13.8 157 
586 109 15.7 199 
305 95 23.7 15 
292 120 29.2 15 
112 23 17.3 6 
111 23 17.2 we 
760 85 10.1 59 
747 102 12.0 15 
599 81 11.9 1 
550 101 15.5 36 
207 68 24.7 ee 
167 91 35.3 as 
859 182 17.5 28 
891 228 20.4 94 
783 250 24.2 71 
669 282 29.6 50 
825 245 22.9 119 
798 257 24.3 171 
156 51 24.5 36 
161 52 24.4 50 
586 157 ai. 163 
593 186 23.9 257 
341 63 15.6 27 
347 53 13.3 53 
536 151 21.9 106 
555 161 22.5 154 
113 37 24.5 1 
120 44 26.8 10 
784 156 16.6 199 
800 176 18.0 172 
111 46 29.2 31 
122 41 25.1 16 
717 244 25.4 107 
678 272 28.6 131 
622 136 17.9 92 
575 172 23.0 56 
229 84 26.9 37 
214 99 31.7 63 
166 61 26.9 53 
189 39 17.2 59 
552 194 26.0 41 
547 217 28.4 36 
415 114 21.5 189 
381 159 29.5 121 
125 25 16.7 34 
91 57 38.5 ate 
135 44 24.5 61 
142 39 21.7 59 
85 51 37.2 18 
101 44 30.6 24 
409 171 29.5 2 
385 178 31.6 35 
362 89 19.7 22 
330 143 30.2 67 
197 98 33.2 20 
171 120 41.2 seid 
135 63 31.9 30 
119 71 37.3 23 


August 5, 1922 


Compared with May, 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 

Boston & Albany........ 

Boston & Maine......... 

M. ¥.. Mm BR B..s2< 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 


Del., Laka. & anen-+9 


Erie (incl. Chic. & Erie).. 
Lehigh Valley ........-. 
Michigan Central 


eeeeeee 


New York Central....... 


N. Y., Chic. & St. ts 


Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 
Wahash 


sete eeee 


Oe 


Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 


Baltimcre & Ohio..... 


1921 
Central R. R. of N. J...1922 
1921 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...1922 
1921 
C. €. Ca Bi bi csccss 1922 
1921 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ..1922 
1921 
Long Island ..........-. 1922 
1921 
Pennsylaniva System... .1922 
1921 
Phila. & Reading........ 1922 
1921 
Pocahontas Region: 
chesapeake & Ohio...... 1922 
1921 
Norfolk & Western...... 1922 
1921 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1922 
1921 
Central of Georgia...... 1922 
921 


1.C. (ine. Y. & M. bibs 
Louisville & ies. «2 


Seaboard Air Line...... 
Southern Ry. 


Northwestern Region: 
N. W 


C., M. & St. Pt......-- 
C., St. P., M. & O....... 


Great Northern 


M., St. P. & S. Ste. and 


Northern Pacific 


1 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. & estes 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Too. & Santa Fe. " 


Chicago & Alton......... 


Chic., Burl. & Quincy. “— 
Chic., Rock Isl. & icmaas 


Den. & Rio Grande West’n. 
Oregon Short Line...... 
Southern Pacific .......- 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe.... 


Missouri, Kans. & Tex. “J 


Mo., Kans. & Tex. of wane 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 


Tex. and Louisiana)?. 
Texas & Pacific......... 





1Includes Chicago, Terre Haute & 
2Includes Galveston, Harrisbu 





1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 


rg & 


RAILWAY AGE 






1921, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 


Average number 
of freight cars on line daily 





Per cent 
un- 

service- 
Home Foreign Total able 
3,611 4,625 12 9.4 
3,347 4,012 7,359 7.8 
16,884 13,582 30,466 18.4 
18,074 13,242 31,316 19.0 
24,450 14,738 39,188 25.8 
23,872 14,695 38,567 20.4 
11,391 5,395 16,786 8.7 
11,207 5,157 16,364 9.7 
19,078 6,176 25,254 10.3 
17,938 7,184 25,122 9.4 
39,833 14,995 54,828 18.2 
40,767 14,485 55,252 15.5 
33,067 7,545 40,612 12.0 
31,975 9,487 41,462 17.8 
17,496 10,624 28,120 18.6 
19,539 11,926 31,465 15.7 
81,658 42,388 124,046 19.1 
91,024 48,913 139,937 12.3 
4,562 5,212 9,77 8.5 
6,071 4,717, 10,788 15.5 
11,206 9,446 20,652 13.0 
11,390 9,073 20,463 17.0 
20,994 9,564 30,558 34.3 
16,861 7,012 23,873 19.1 
12,855 9,021 21,876 12.3 
13,062 9,680 22,742 10.4 
71,996 32,135 104,131 14.4 
72,111 28,039 100,150 13.7 
21,231 7,821 29,052 6.1 
21,155 8,094 29,249 25.3 
17,472 3,874 21,346 15.9 
16,847 3,334 20,181 9.4 
18,285 18,278 36,563 14.3 
17,684 15,379 33,063 11.8 
8,992 6,133 15,125 10.9 
10,101 3,299 13,400 5.6 
5026 3,347 5,373 4.7 
2,335 3,336 5,671 4.3 
210,915 77,097 288,012 12.5 
219,968 67,941 287,909 10.3 
25,871 10,371 36,242 6 
27,416 10,732 38,148 10.1 
36,552 13,991 50,543 14.3 
40,644 11,357 52,001 0 
29,964 10,266 40,230 Rg 
36,133 5,654 41,787 5 
21,301 9,759 31,060 16.3 
22,777 7,478 30,255 16.8 
4,689 3,307 7,99 19.0 
5,527 3,508 9,035 22.1 
44,025 20,339 64,364 11.5 
48,138 16,640 64,778 10.1 
34,496 18,960 53,456 12.0 
38,884 14,954 53,838 25.2 
13,039 10,278 23,317 34.3 
12,199 7,214 19,413 23.7 
36,977. 20,509 57,486 19.6 
40,458 17,554 58,012 11.3 
46,192 22,526 68,718 8.5 
48,723 20,885 69,608 8.0 
51,401 21,157 72,558 16.0 
44,950 16,442 61,392 15.0 
5,015 10,526 15,541 11.0 
4,254 11,581 15,835 11.1 
45,205 5,014 50,219 15.6 
47,201 5,967 53,168 17.7 
18,594 5,716 24,310 13.6 
18,423 5,202 23,625 11.3 
35,281 7,459 42,740 10.4 
38,753 6,519 45,272 13.8 
7,221 2,206 9,427 3.1 
4,905 3,244 8,149 3.6 
51,022 11,978 63,000 8.1 
48,884 12,136 61,020 10.8 
10,105 4,096 14,201 3.5 
9,891 4,206 14,097 5.2 
48,392 18,426 66,818 10.4 
49,449 15,074 64,523 15.3 
34,416 11,662 46,078 9.8 
32,691 15,520 48,211 11.4 
13,831 2,104 15,935 9.6 
13,308 2,036 15,344 9.7 
6 476 3,002 9,478 7.2 
7,931 2,651 10,582 6.6 
23,419 19,975 43,394 6.1 
22,937 20,556 43,493 10.3 
18,567 6,418 24,985 16.2 
21,143 6,033 27,176 24.4 
7,113 3,342 10,455 5.0 
9,413 3,071 12,484 4.9 
9,255 5,166 14,421 7.3 
8,822 4,528 13,350 8.1 
343 10,012 10,355  &! 
369 12,171 12,540 4.6 
31,617 16,972 48,589 8.7 
33,483 16,486 49,969 190.0 
20,771 10,594 31,365 8.0 
21,474 9,376 30,850 6.3 
8,253 11,555 19,808 10.0 
9,263 13,572 22,835 18.1 
6,203 4,838 11,041 18.8 
6,383 5,044 11,427 19.8 





Pounds of 
Gross bs Net ton- coal per 
. tons. 4 Net Net miles 1,000 gross Passenger service 
per train, Net tons ton- Car- per ton-miles, ;- —S \ 
excluding tons per miles miles mile including Passenger- 
locomotive per loaded per per of road locomotive Train- train 
Stored andtender train car car-day car-day per day andtender miles  ¢ar-miles 
697 1,021 368 16.9 320 27.0 6,697 195 307,948 2,008,786 
747-983 388 21.4 419 30.9 7,829 196 313,659 1,997,778 
1,603 1,114 439 184 233 17.1 2,896 147 817,915 4,531,191 
3,765 1,118 471 22.4 251 16.3 3,187 151 861,064 4,602,054 
952 1,223 480 17.8 168 12.8 3,361 154 1,023,546 6,488,751 
2,156 1,169 493 21.6 177, 12.0 3,492 166 1,033,610 6,777,644 
3,122 1,627 744 25.9 361 20.5 6,841 181 193,798 1,016,353 
1,839 1,663 822 33.5 563 27.7 10,473 186 189,581 1,049,617 
770 1,554 633 20.1 368 26.1 9,35 175 503,939 3,656,285 
1,389 1,700 783 26.0 493 28.3 12,447 169 496,329 3,546,485 
10,385 1,870 788 23.7 356 23.2 8453 140 680,212 4,818,821 
14,994 1,966 932 28.3 450 23.5 10,998 139 677,615 5,023,574 
16,564 1,655 718 24.0 282 17.7 8,714 158 348,967 2,718,851 
3,756 1,76) 810 28.2 333 18.5 10,474 164 360,584 2,778,574 
333 1,672 616 19.2 354 28.7 5,443 «117 «551,247 4,896,453 
2,247 1,694 644 20.9 276 «21.3 4,751 120 568,434 4,880,567 
8,780 1,953 762 20.6 315 23.3 6,876 121 2,369,370 19,368,644 
39,452 2,052 884 25.0 315 19.9 7,786 117 2,330,506 18,526,118 
1 1,673 620 18.5 675 54.6 12,934 100 —° 97,890 664,828 
2°080 1,542 592 19.7 545 41.4 11,527 109 85,246 556,816 
467 1,310 592 22.7 299 19.4 2,814 124 246,662 1,284,641 
1,000 1,457 618 24.8 293 17.8 2,719 130 296,229 1,425,049 
6,017 1,880 1,045 35.5 93 3.9 12,451 89 114,933 3,827 
1,587 2,381 1,367 42.6 169 6.4 . 17,914 90 109,854 581,282 
596 1,439 585 20.3 489 33.6 4,426 148 555.285 3,05§.385 
877 1,586 672 22.4 491 31.7 4,614 152 525,292 2,775,090 
13,766 1,538 739 28.7 382 20.4 7,596 171 1,498,162 9,246,788 
7,512 1,580 777 326 408 21.1 7,884 178 1,381,229 8,721,469 
11,468 1,218 555 24.4 134 8.0 5,630 207 (355,994 1,757;554 
4.730 1,509 738 33.1 201 10.4 8656 171 341,513 1,666,504 
6,000 1,324 630 26.9 229 12.0 5,163 161 216,494 1,413,587 
4,949 1,410 696 29.7 236 12.6 4,216 160 233,993 1,467,428 
7,237 1,842 851 28.1 501 28.6 7,672 122 697:440 4,564,776 
750 29.0 461 28.6 6,391 138 760.220 4,620,571 
1,201 38.2 251 9.6 8,257 133 Qa) Qa) 
1,127 38.6 226 8.8 6,636 138 ay (2) 
243 19.6 58 4.9 784. 388 202,279 1,199,356 
227 21.0 52 4.0 743 454 199,478 1,136,821 
725 27.5 322 17.6 8,520 145 5,025,063 32,652,513 
875 34.3 368 17.4 9,723 136 5,100,800 33,686,967 
686 28.1 267 14.1 8,630 179 509,476 2,331°880 
888 35.8 364 16.4 12,420 183 529,010 2,414,834 
1,312 41.9 669 27.8 13,278 120 441,237 2,49 
1,241 43.5 611 24.7 12,480 123 438,100 2478915 
1,293 45.0 1,023 40.2 18471 154 395,025 2°399;091 
1,210 43.9 693 27.8 13,111 153 407,363 2,509,531 
452 18.5 345 29.7 2,177 119 717,057 4,594.86 
427. 19.1 294 248 1,820 129 7427481 4781968 
467. 20.8 426 27.1 1,781 145 327,311 1,646,290 
474 24.0 405 25.2 1,919 151  314;567 1,524,353 
677. 25.7 604 37.1 6,335 136 1,499,323 9:406,392 
689 27.6 536 31.1 «5,641 +135 «1,480,424 9,186,515 
549 31.2 613 32.8 6,529 160 1,011,452 5,880,313 
513 30.6 470 26.2 5,030 168 970,792 5,599°819 
436 19.3 303 24.2 1,999 156 555.712 3,165,724 
421 19.8 287 21.6 «1,575 +=«178 ~=—«$77,383 3,349,214 
459 20.8 335 23.9 2,773 «185 1,286,209 7,273,640 
443 21.9 290 21.6 2,422 199 1,330:361 77600,459 
431 20.0 273 21.1 «2,232, -Ss«165 1,605,432 9,904,7 
472 23.1 272 18.2 2.273 194 1,647,224 10/000,349 
i. (1,361 597 23.4 387. 24.8 2,549 148 1,477,317 8,923,390 
4,337 1,312 578 23.7 382 24.4 2,208 159 1.474.064 9,088,034 
11840 975 403 21.5 256 17.2 2,304 158 ‘318,261 1,794,829 
3,934 885 355 20.0 189 13.1 1,734 188 321,322 1°804.664 
un Sa 810 27.3 413 21.9 2,510 137 996,825 5,862,044 
wee 1,574 748° «(27.5 304 «17.1. «1,983. «156 =: 989,612 5,808,457 
2,700 1,125 514 22.6 324 20.1 «1,796 + =130 = 437,382 2462;279 
4.732 1,064 476 22.6 262 16.7 1,464 131 430:334 2°320,961 
890 1,632 745 24.2 412 24.2 2,747 130 855,877 5,457'524 
11,333 1,607 736 25.5 345 20.1 2,437 131 851,936 5,357°764 
3,116 1,353 621 25.2 408 22.4 1,760 208 256,299 1,678'401 
2,180 1,418 698 28.0 500 24.7, 1,854 208 256,631 1,645,282 
14,361 1,495 579 20.9 424 29.5 2,727 143 1,666,92 
9.221 1.468 546 209 415 305 2,593 146 1680.72 12:2081426 
2. 1,227 469 20.7 273 19.6 3,836 185 ‘284157 1.651.793 
2°500 1,254 530 26.7 393 25.0 5,490 180 294,214 15684,337 
97100 1,434 639 24.3 424 25.9 3,035 148 1,473,833 9,436,069 
543 1,577 748 28.9 507. 27.9 3,508 156 1,531,270 9,857°146 
6,330 1,182 482 22.0 421 29.1 2,533 159 1/303;788 7°459;009 
9131 1,164 499 23.7 402 25.8 2,527 164 1,334,201 7°611.285 
2'827 ‘1,241 606 27.2 243 +12.6 1,495 199 °283.479 1°641,926 
2,864 1,295 629 281 235 124 1393 212 220'545 1'622'021 
an. wae 606 25.6 569 33.2 2,286 140 285,188 1[959°560 
2540 1,343 646 29.2 504. 25.8 2,260 141 299,089 2:055.561 
5.071 1,654 671 23.2 505 33.4 3,138 146 1,3511318 10,682,329 
7419 1,572 647 23.8 504 32.4 3,144 = «154 1,407.974 11,012°137 
3,521 1.661 685 19.8 603 39.1 4,066 144 ‘875.569 7'181,907 
6,949 1,659 749 23.4 595 33.3 4,471 152 868,092 7'245;899 
527 1,395 585 23.5 373 24.4 «2,058 131 197,714 1 9 
599 1,384 616 26.0 443 26.8 2,917 136 196.575 11131'676 
4,134 1,593 650 23.0 342 23.8 2,972 131 266,874 1.858.981 
2275 1,499 603 23.0 341 24.6 2,661 144 272'192 11933692 
1542 1,108 440 22.8 262 18.5 1,561 150 270,628 1,617'502 
1153 1,186 478 24.0 264 186 1.904 154 277,030 1.7217113 
1,796 1,367 610 24.2 409 24.2 2,721 146 9241981 514841575 
7,104 1,325 607 25.7 495 22:8 2786 148  948:011 5°569'097 
ae | Se 460 24.8 410 25.8 2.746 173 761,578 4.380.016 
sahits 987 425 24.5 314 19.7. 2,067 204 ~=—s-783,047 4,445,069 
1,447 1,195 525 25.5 472 283 21521 126 541/546 3,419,250 
3,058 1,174 505 25.8 376 23.5 2,355 131 536,491 3,341°407 
—<s fe 525 22.4 356 24.5 2,012 141 286,579 1'854°571 
1,202 478 21.6 354 25.0 2,069 149 318,278 1,999,327 


Southeastern from July 1, 1921, only. 


San Antonio, Houston & Shreveport, Houston & Texas Central, Houston, Ea i ili 
Lake Charles & Northern, Louisiana Western, Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S ouston, East & West Texas, Iberia & Vermilion, 
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1No passenger train service. 


. S. Co., and Texas & New Orleans. 
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(Continued from page 265) 

Car Forrmen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, 604 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday 
in month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

CentraL Rattway CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 24 Thursday in January, March, May, September 
and November, Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carer IntercHance Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForEMEN’sS ASSOCIATION.— 
W. P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Annual convention, August 22-24, Chicago. 

Curer IntTeERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car FoREMEN’s SuPPLY MEN’s 
Associaticn.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association. 

CincinnaTr1 RartLroap Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2d Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

Eastern Rattroap Association.—E, N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FREIGHT a meeqamen--Eee American Railway Associations,, Divi- 
sicn ° 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssoctaTION oF Cu1caco.—C. H. Treichel, Grand 
Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, preceding 3d 
Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap Master BLacksMiTHs’ AssociaTION.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual convention, August 
15-17, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BiLacKSMITHS’ SuPpPLY MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—George P. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Meeting with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue. Assocrtation.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AsSsocIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 

abash Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, September 5-8, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Suprpry Men’s Assocration.—C. W. Sullivan, Gar- 
lock Packing Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. Meeting with In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association. 

MASTER ~~ gamed AssoctaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 

ew York. 

Mesa, Sag site Locomotive Painters’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Divi- 
sion ) 

Master Car Buripers’ Associration.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Natrona AssociaTION OF RatLway Tie Propucers.—Warren C. Nixon, 
Western Tie & Timber Co., 905 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nationat ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILities CoMMISSIONERS.—J ames 

. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, September 
26, 1922, Detroit, Mich. 

NATIONAL omens Trave Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

NaTIonNAL Rattway Appiiance Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. Annual exhibition at convention of American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. 

New Enctanp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 

ass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting June, July, 
August and September. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Paciric Ratrtway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Rattway Accountinc Orrtcers’ Assoctation.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 aot Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual dinner, February 
1, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. : : 

Rattway Cus or Pitrssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meee 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Devetopment Assocration.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rartway ExectrricaL Suppry MaANnuFracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
General Electrical Co., Chicage. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. , 

Rattway EourpmMent Manuracturers’ Assoctation.—R, Himmelright, 
17 East 42nd St., New York. Meeting with Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. ; 

Rartway Fire Protection Assoctation.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, . , 

Rattway Reat Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. Next meeting October 10-13, 1922, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

Rartway Stcnat Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Section.) 

RaItway StToreKeepers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division a ‘ 

Rartway Suppty Manvuracturers’ Assocration.—J. D, Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with A. R. A., Division V. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Appliance AssocraTion.—G, A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. ; 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ Assoctation.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, October 19 and 20, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way AssocraTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Annual convention, September 19-21, 
1922, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibit by Track Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

St. Louris Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Stcnat_ AppLiANnce Association.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. } 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLtway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Ly in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

Soutnern AssocraTIon oF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car Serv. 
Agt., Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 
Next meeting, October 19, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Suppry AssociATION OF AMERICAN RaILway Toor ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
H. S. White, 9 N- Jefferson St., Chicago. ’ 
Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hilburn, 

N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Lig | Association. 

TRAVELING Encineers’ AssoctaTIon.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, September 12-15, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Western Rartway Crius.—Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. -Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 3d Monday each month except June, 
July and August. 
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Railroad Disasters in France and Russia 


Forty persons killed and 50 injured is the heading of a press 
dispatch from France on August 1, reporting a rear collision 
of passenger trains near Villecomtal. The trains were filled with 
pilgrims from Moulins bound for Lourdes. 

Two hundred killed, many of them burned to death, is the 
reported result of the burning of a five-car passenger train on 
August 2 between Kiey and Schepetowka. 


Chile and Argentina Agree on Trans-Andine Roads 


The governments of Argentina and Chile believe that the 
time has come for the establishment of a standard which shall 
define and govern their future policy in the matter of Trans- 
Andine railroads, according to Commerce reports. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Chile and the Argentine 
Minister to Chile signed an agreement in Santiago, on April 
25, which will put such a plan into effect. By this agreement 
two railroads will be built to connect, without change of 
cars: (1) In the north, Salta (Argentina) and the port of 
Antofagasta (Chile); (2) in the south, an extension of the 
Southern Railroad from Zapala (Argentina) to Curacutin 
(Chile), which will connect Bahia Blanca with cities on the 
Southern Chilean system. Both lines are to be completed 
and put into service within three years after ratification of 
the agreement by both governments. 

The agreement provides that: 

1. The minimum rates on freight and stock shall be based 
on operating expense only, not including fixed charges. In 
special cases or for the encouragement of certain industries, 
an exception to the above basis may go into effect under a 
temporary agreement. 

2. In each case the conditions under which the commodity 
is produced, cost of production, market price, and the pro- 
ducer’s profit are considered in establishing an increase over 
the minimum or basic tariff, which will allow some profit to 
the railroads without hindering industry and commerce. 


3. The tariffs established on the above basis shall always 
be of an elastic nature to allow their adaptation to changing 
conditions. 

4. The tariffs, in general, shall be alike for merchandise 
in transit and for that consigned to intermediate points on 
the lines. Special rates may be established to encourage local 
production, and in such cases reciprocal compensation may 
be arranged, if convenient. In other cases, unless interests 
conflict, the tariffs will be developed so as to encourage gen- 
eral traffic which will assist the producing zones and the 
terminals. 


5. The rolling stock used in common on the Argentine and 
Chilean sections shall be of such type that it may be operated 
with safety and without change over all sections of the same 
gage on both international lines. A technical agreement 
shall be made to carry out the above. The rules established 
by the Berne convention for the railroads of Central Europe 
will be used to govern the interchange of rolling stock, for 
which payments will be liquidated on a per-car per-day 
basis. 

6. The Argentine and Chilean governments shall agree 
opportunely upon the necessary supplementary regulations 
and upon the detailed application of this agreement. The 
present agreement shall be ratified and ratifications exchanged 
in Santiago, Chile, as soon as may be possible. 

There is some opposition to the ratification of this agree- 
ment, but it is argued that national boundaries can no longer 
limit trade. Chilean nitrate and coal, it is said, will move 
to Argentina in exchange for agricultural products. The 
distance would be shortened from Argentina to the United 
States via Antofagasta, and Chile would be in closer con- 
nection with Europe through Buenos Aires. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Tue Detroit TERMINAL has ordered 2, 0-8-0 type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE SouTHERN Paciric has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Company two snow plows, to have 12'ft. cut, and 
18 by 26 in. cylinders. 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for ten 2-8-8-2 Mallet type 
locomotives. This is in addition to the inquiry for 70 locomotives 
noted in the Railway Age of July 29. 


THe BALtTimMoreE & OHIO, reported in the Railway Age of 
July 22 as inquiring for 15 Pacific type locomotives, has ordered 
this equipment from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe Parts-OrLEANS (France) has ordered through the General 
Electric Company one, 4-6-6-4 type electric locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have a 
total weight in working order of 240,000 Ib. 


Tue Davis J. JosepH Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has ordered 
one, 0-4-0 switching locomotive from the American Locomotive 
Company. This locomotive will have 13 by 20 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 65,000 Ib. 


Tue Sr. Louis Coxe & CHEMICAL Company, Granite City, 
Ill., has ordered one, 0-6-0 type switching locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 21 
by 26 in. cylinder and a total weight in working order of 147,000 Ib. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon August 25 at Richmond, Va., for general repairs to 50 
locomotives. This company, as noted in the Railway Age of 
July 29, is also asking for bids until August 11 on the repair of 
50 locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Fruit Growers’ Express is inquiring for 1,000 refrigera- 
tor cars. 


Tue InpIANA Gas & Coke Company is inquiring for repairs to 
50 hopper cars. 


Tue Boston & Marne is having 1,000 box cars repaired at the 
shops of the Laconia Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered repairs to 
500 gondolas from the Keith Railway Equipment Co. 


Tue Burma Rartway Company, Ltp., is inquiring through the 
car builders for 446 covered goods wagons, 60 bogie quarduple 
bolster wagons and 10 goods brake van underframes, 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of July 
22 as inquiring for 1,000 steel center constructions, has ordered 
this equipment from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of July 15, as about to issue inquiries for repairs to a number of 
freight cars, has ordered repairs to 500 box cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Missourt Pactric has placed orders for repairs to 2,500 
freight cars:as follows: American Car & Foundry Company, 
1,250; Sheffield Car & Equipment Company, 1,000; and the Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, 250. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of July 15 as inquiring for repairs to 1,500 box cars, 500 to 
1,500 gondola cars, 500 refrigerator cars and 500 automobile and 
furniture cars. has placed orders so far with the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co. for repairs to 400 wooden box cars, 300 auto- 
mobile and furniture cars and 400 steel underframe box cars. 
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Tue New York CENTRAL is having 500 coke cars converted to 
gondola cars at the shops of the Ryan Car Company, Hagewisch, 
[ll.; 500 coke cars converted into gondola cars at the shops of 
the Buffalo Steel Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and 973 coke cars 
converted into 500 flat, 300 double deck stock, and 173 single deck 
stock cars at the shops of the American Car & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 1,200 coke cars are 
being converted into box cars at the shops of the Standard Steel 
Car Company, Newcastle, Pa.; 300 coke cars converted into box 
cars at the shops of the American Car & Foundry Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco ELEVATED RaiLway has ordered 100 elevated 
cats from the Cincinnati Car Company. 


Tue A. B.C. TRANsIT REFRIGERATOR Company, Chicago, has 
renewed its inquiry for 150, 40-ton express refrigerator cars. 


THe Nationa, Rattways of Mexico have ordered 5 first- 
class and 10 second-class, narrow gage passenger coaches, from 
the Pullman Company, 


Tue Boston ELEvATED, reported in the Railway Age of July 1 
as inquiring for 40 tunnel cars, has ordered this equipment from 
the Pullman Company. 


Tue PitrssurcH & WeEsT VircInia, reported in the Railway 
Age of July 29 as inquiring for four cars for passenger service, 
has ordered nine coaches, one passenger and baggage, two pas- 
senger, baggage and mail and two baggage cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is receiving bids for fabricated steel 
to be used in repairing and enlarging its coal piers and for 
track work at Lamberts Point, Va. 


THE Cuicaco & NorTH WeEsTERN has placed an order with the 
American Bridge Company for three steel-deck girder spans (215 
tons) to be used over the Milwaukee River near Lindwerm, Wis. 


THE Missouri, KAnsas & Texas has placed an order with 
the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Company for 350 tons of 
steel to be used in the construction of its new shops at Denison, 
Tex. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut is inquiring for a 20- 
ton crane, a 1,100-lb. steam hammer, two lathes, a shaper and a 
drill press. 


Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE has placed an order with 
the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a 15-ton crane. 
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T. H. Lange has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. H. G. Larrimore has been appointed general manager of 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
in charge of all operations, succeeding T. C, Cary deceased. 


L. H. Matthews, for 19 years connected with the railroad de- 
partment of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co., resigned on August 1, 
to become Pacific coast manager of the Chicago Metallic Pack- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 


The Rome Wire Company, Rome, N. Y., has acquired an 
interest in the Atlantic Insulated Wire & Cable Company, 
Stamford, Conn. The latter company will continue to manu- 
facture its brands of high-grade rubber covered wires and 
cables. 


A. L. Roberts, formerly master mechanic of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, and recently chief engineer of the Arlas 
Crucible Steel Company, has been appointed sales engineer, 
railroad department, of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio. 


The Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation has moved its 
offices in Chicago to 646 North Michigan avenue. Fred Petti- 
john, vice-president of the company, has taken charge of its 
Eastern office in the Mills building, Washington, D. C. 
W. A. Van Hook has been appointed chief engineer of the 
valuation department with headquarters at Chicago. James C. 
Kelsey has joined the staff of the company as consulting 
engineer and Joseph M. McShane as chief accountant of the 
company’s public utilities department, both with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


The Tuttle Railway Supply Company, Inc., has opened 
offices in the Woolworth Building, New York City, for the 
handling of railway supplies and specialties. This company 
has just been appointed the eastern representative of the 
Edward S. Woods Company of Chicago. S. W. Tuttle, presi- 
dent of the Tuttle Railway Supply Company, Inc., was, some 
years ago, connected with the National Dump-Rodger Ballast 
Car Company, Chicago, in their shops, and for. the past four- 
teen years has been connected with the American Car & 
Foundry Company, in the manufacturing, executive and selling 
departments. 


The Air Reduction Sales Company, N. Y., has under way a 
program of plant expansion. Sites have been bought for an 
Airco acetylene plant at Birmingham, Ala.; an oxygen plant 
at Milwaukee, Wis.; and an acetylene plant and a calorene 
plant at Pittsburgh, Pa.; at the latter place the company re- 
cently completed an oxygen plant. Construction of the plant 
at Birmingham already has begun, and plans are well under 
way for putting up the plants at Milwaukee and Pittsburgh, In 
addition to these new plant installations, the company’s 
facilities for producing oxygen from the air will be enlarged 
in Buffalo and Minneapolis. The estimated cost of the pro- 
posed improvements is over $500,000. 


Obituary 


William Andrew Thompson, Jr., one of the vice-presidents 
of the Texas Company, New York City, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on July 24. 


L. O. Henggi, inventor of the Henggi rail-anchor and for a 
number of years connected with the P & M Co., Chicago, died at 
his home in Oakmont, Pa., on July 22. 


T. C. Cary, vice-president and general manager of the 
Railway Audit & Inspection Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
recently. Mr. Cary was born on December 25, 1878, at She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. 
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Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This company will receive 
bids until August 17 for the construction of a new boiler and 
tank shop at Albuquerque, N. M., 140 ft. by 405 ft., to cost ap- 
proximately $400,000. Authorization of this work was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 3, page 1312. 


Cuicaco, BurtincTton & Quincy.—This company is calling for 
bids for the construction of a combination passenger and freight 
station at Elsberry, Mo. Bids for this work are to be closed 
August 14. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Fred R. Jones Construction Company, Chicago, for the lay- 
ing of a second track between Paducah, Ky., and Clarks, a dis- 
tance of 314 miles at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


ILLinoIs CENTRAL.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of nine water treating plants to be located at Council 
Bluffs, lowa, Logan, Dunlap, Denison, Rockwell City, Wall Lake 
and Fort Dodge on the Iowa division; and at Amboy, IIl., and 
LaSalle on the Wisconsin division, four of these to be of 10,000, 
three of 20,000 and two of 30,000-gal.. per hour capacity. Bids 
are also asked for the rebuilding of exisiting water treating plants 
at Manchester, Iowa, Galena, Ill., and Scale’s Mound on the 
Minnesota division, to increase their capacity from 10,000 gal. to 
20,000 gal. per hour and to install filters. 


ILLinoIs CENTRAL.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of a water station, including a 100,000-gal. storage 
tank, at Matteson, IIl., in connection with grade separation work 
at that place. 


Union Paciric.—This company, which was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 22, page 134, as calling for bids for the 
construction of a brick freight house at Denver, Colo., has awarded 
a contract for this work to P. J. Sullivan, Denver, Colo., at an 
estimated cost of $240,000. 


Union Paciric.—This company is calling for bids for the con- 
struction of two standard brick oil houses 28 ft. by 115 ft. at 
Grand Island, Neb., and Green River, Wyo. 














Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc. 


N. Y. C. Train 59 Near Syracuse, June 11 
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BattimoreE & Oni0.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $6,750,000 of 5 per cent, 
15-year equipment trust certificates to be used in connection with 
the purchase of equipment to the amount of $9,069,680. The 
certificates have been purchased by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Speyer 
& Co., at 96.40. 


Boston & Maine.—Stockholders Meeting Held—The meeting 
of the stockholders, adjourned several times by court action of 
E. D. Codman, was held July 27. The former board of directors 
was re-elected and William D. Woolson, of Springfield, Mass., 
was elected a director to succeed the late Charles P. Hall. 


Cuicaco & Atton.—Ownership of Stock by Rock Island.— 
See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Approval of Holding of 
Alton Stock Unnecessary—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed this company’s application for an order ap- 
proving the ownership and holding by it of common and preferred 
stock of'the Chicago & Alton on the ground that it does not come 
within the jurisdiction conferred by paragraph 2 section 5 of the 
commerce act. 


DEATH VALLEY.—Application to Issue Stock Denied—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied this company’s ap- 
plication for authority to issue either such amount of its capital 
stock from time to time as may be necessary when the proceeds 
thereof are used in conjunction with its sinking fund to retire 
its outstanding first mortgage 5 per cent sinking fund bonds as 
théy become due, or such amount as may be required in conjunc- 
tion ‘with the sinking fund to retire 100 bonds which matured 
on March 1. The commission says the company has failed to 
show any satisfactory reason why the outstanding bonds cannot 
be retired otherwise than through the issue of capital stock from 
cash on hand. 


Granp Rapips & InpIANA.—Lease by Pennsylvania—See Penn- 
sylvania. 


Great NorTHERN.—Rehearing Denied—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied an application for a rehearing of 
the decision in which the commission denied authority to abandon 
3.69 miles of its Portland branch in Traill County, N. D. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—Six Months’ Guaranty Certified—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued a certificate certifying 
the amount of this company’s guaranty for the six months’ period 
of federal control, including the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf and 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, as $13,689,078, of which $1,313,078 
was still to be paid. 


INTERNATIONAL: & GREAT NoRTHERN.—Properties Sold—In ac- 
cordance with the reorganization plan recently announced the 
properties of the International & Great Northern were sold at pub- 
lic auction at Houston on July 28. The purchasers were repre- 
sentatives of the Central Trust Company of New York, repre- 
sentative, in turn, of the second mortgage bondholders. The pur- 
chase price was $5,000,000. 


Leetonta—Asks Authority to Abandon Line—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Tiadaghton, Pa., to Leetonia, 8.7 miles. 


New Yorx, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Asks Authority to Issue 
and Sell Bonds—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to sell $5,071,000 of second 
an] improvement mortgage 6 per cent bonds, Series A and 
Series B, the issue of which had been previously authorized, and 
also to issue and sell $3,592,000 of Series B and Series C bonds. 
Some of the bonds previously issued have been pledged a security 
for a note for $1,000,000 to the director general of railroads 
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which it is now proposed to retire and the balance of the pro- 
ceeds is to be used to reimburse the treasury for expenditures 
not yet capitalized. 


NorFOLK SOUTHERN.—Equipment Notes Authorized—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $375,000 
of first lien equipment notes to be pledged with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as collateral for a loan from the government. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Authorized to Acquire Control—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the acquisition of 
control of the Grand Rapids & Indiana by lease for 999 years on 
the condition that the Pennsylvania shall not dispose of its stock 
of the G. R. & I., without the consent of the commission. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Permission to Abandon Line Denied.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied applications of this 
company for certificates authorizing the abandonment of its Free- 
port branch in Michigan, 6.23 miles long, and also that part of 
its line extending from a point near White Cloud to Big Rapids, 
Mich., 19.67 miles. Objections to the proposed abandonment were 
filed by interested shippers, organizations of business men and 
certain public utilities, and the commission holds that it is unable 
to find that present and future public convenience and necessity 
permit the proposed abandonment. 


PittspurcGH & WEsT ViRGINIA.—Vote Stock Increase—Stock- 
holders of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia at a special meeting 
in Pittsburgh, July 27, voted unanimously in favor of increasing 
the capital stock from $47,000,000 to $51,900,000. 


SAN Francisco SACRAMENTO.—Asks Authority to Issue’ 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the California Railroad 
Commission for permission to issue $200,000 of its first mortgage 
gold bonds to be known as the series of 1923. These bonds are 
to bear interest at the rate of 614 per cent and to mature on 
Jan. 1, 1940. They will be redeemable on any interest date at 
par and accrued interest plus a premium of 10 per cent. The 
proceeds are to be used to pay for extensions and additions. 


St. Louris SouUTHWESTERN.—Annual Report.—The annual report 
issued Wednesday shows for the year ended December 31, 1921, a 
net income of $2,493,481 as compared with 2,959,386 in 1920. The 
report shows the following details: 














1921 1920 
OPM GOCONUER 06 s0iis. 5s 80a et ses aeens $25,140,164 $31,020,958 
EEE A Ce ee nr eater 19,089,559 25,886,056 
WN RG ask osteo Oa rce caer eaneesineee 1,122,764 1,249,454 
RIN Nooo 5 e-6.9 xo dios maine aeons $4,927,841 $3,885,448 
NOM-OPCPELINE IWCOME, ... 6.06 cscs ses csecseces 962,610 1,836,952 
I Nr nents daw b usted nee eae $5,890,451 $5,722,400 
RS OE, as dices cb es babe wwaew sen 3,396,970 3,298,656 
iain ‘ag in sonia ROA ee ork eRe $2,493,481 $2,423,744 
NE MIE oe ob insiicraaees ta soseaaneuneel le eee 536,093 
Corporate net income.............0eeeceeeee $2,493,481 $2,959,837 
Investment in physical property..............- 2,493,481 2,959,837 


WasasH.—Equipment Trust Certificates Authorized.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of $4,245,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at 9534. 


WEsTERN Paciric—Rehearing Granted—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced a rehearing before Examiner 
Clarke at Washington on August 24 on this company’s application 
for authority to acquire control of the Sacramento Northern, 
which was denied. 





Yazoo & Mississipp1 VALLEY.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue 
of $5,034,000 5 per cent gold improvement bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Illinois Central in reimbursement of advances. 


Regulations for Applications for Issue of Securities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a revised 
order prescribing regulations for the filing of applications for 
authority to issue securities or to assume obligation or liability 
under Section 20-a of the interstate commerce act, which it says, 
shall be filed sufficiently in adyance of the date of the proposed 
issue or assumption to give the commission reasonable time, 
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not less than 30 days, for the notices and investigation required 
by law. The order also includes the following definitions: 


(a) Capital stock is considered to be nominally issued when certificates 
are signed and sealed and placed with the proper officer of the carrier 
for sale and delivery. 

(b) Funded debt securities are considered to be nominally issued when 
certified by trustees and placed with the proper officer of the carrier for 
sale und delivery. 

(c) “Securities,” as that term is defined in said section 20a, are con- 
sidered to be— ; 

(1) Conditionally issued, when pledged or otherwise placed in some special 
fund of the obligor or issuing carrier. 

(2) Actually issued, when they have been sold to a bona fide purchaser 
for a valuable consideration, and such purchaser holds them free from 
all control by the obligor or issuing carrier. ; 

(3) Actually outstanding, when actually issued and not reacquired and 
held by or for the obligor or issuing carrier. ; 

(4) Nominally outstanding, when reacquired by or for the obligor or 
issuing carrier under such circumstances as require them to be considered 
as held alive. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow: 
ing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads the 
following amounts: 


OEE SS a a Ca ere Pee re rere $850,000 
DE MME, cccdnccereecteeceecooses actin iwesaayen 850 
Southern Pacific Terminal....... eperrrrrrrrrrerre re 412,000 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co........---ceeeeeceeeees 54, 
Troy Union........ccccrccesessccccesecseercceeers je cececeece 42,000 
Baltimore & Ohio, as result of final settlement, gave director gen- 

eral its obligation, on account of additions and betterments for. 9,000,000 

Suort LINeEs 

a ee ee ary rn Serer trey rere ee $4,600 
Okmulgee Northern. ..........cccccccccerceccecccccccescvccees 1.00 


The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely made 
up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other disputed 
items as between the railroad companies and the administration 
during the 26 months of federal control. 

The Railroad Administration has also issued a quarterly sum- 
mary of its settlements which shows that up to June 30 final settle- 
ments had been made with 252 railroads, which received a total of 
$152,259,146.73. Ten companies had paid the director general a 
total of $11,181,142. 


Dividends Declared 


IIlinois Central.—Preferred, $1.10, payable September 1 to holders of 
record August 4, common, 14% per cent, payable September 1 to holders 
of record August 4. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, payable September 20 to holders 
of record August 28; common 2% per cent, payable September 20 to 
holders of record August 28. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bonds Prices 


Last Last 
Augustl Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
EE akiwcneiecanxenennes 4 $68.98 $67.23 $58.69 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
SP MED 4.00 cheerddentsetessens 88.36 87.82 76.24 
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P. & A. Photo. 


Coal Mines to Be Opened Under Guard—Troops Leaving 
Harrisburg, Pa., for Coal Fields 
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Operating 


R. B. Hoffman has been appointed superintendent of trans 
portation of the Pacific Fruit Express with headquarters at 
Chicago with jurisdiction over car service matters in the terri 
tory east of Omaha, Neb., and El Paso, Tex. 


F. H. Knickerbocker, general superintendent of the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, who has 
been appointed general manager of the Alaska Steamship 
Company and th« 
Copper River & North- 
western, was born on 
December 10, 1875, at 
Chicago and_ entered 
railway _ service on 
March 16, 1897, as 
stenographer to _ the 
general freight agent 
of the Oregon Short 
Line with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He was successively 
promoted to sécretary 
to the general superin- 
tendent on January 1, 
1900; secretary .to, the 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, May 16, 
1902, and to assistant to 
the general manager, 
January 1, 1909; his 
headquarters in each 
case being at Salt Lake City. He served in the latter capacity 
until August 15, 1916, when he was promoted to general super- 
intendent with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, which _posi- 
tion he held until the date of his recent appointment as general 
manager of the Alaska Steamship Company. 





F. H. Knickerbocker 


R. A. Pierce, superintendent of the Utah division of the 
Oregon Short Line with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, 
has been promoted to general superintendent with the same 
headquarters to succeed 
F. H. Knickerbocker, re- 
signed. Mr. Pierce was 
born at Elmwood, IIl., on 
August 3, 1875, and en- 
tered railway service on 
November 4, 1890, as a 
yard clerk on the Rio 
Grande Western at Og- 
den, Utah. He served in 
this capacity until Febru- 
ary 1, 1894, when he was 
promoted to general yard- 
master at the same place, 
resigning this position on 
November 26, 1902, to 
become yardmaster of 
the Union Pacific at Og- 
den. He held this posi- 
tion until April 1, 1903, 
when he entered the serv- 
ices of the Southern 
Pacific as trainmaster at 
Ogden, which position he held until November 1, 1906, when 
he returned to the Union Pacific as general yardmaster at Ogden. 
He was appointed superintendent of the Ogden Union Railway 
& Depot Company on April 1, 1913, and was employed in this 
capacity until May 1, 1916, when he was appointed superintendent 
of the Utah division of the Oregon Short Line, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 





R. A. Pierce 











